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in 16 mm sound 


E take pride in announcing an outstanding group of 

Catholic Motion Pictures . . . Films that are considered 
the finest religious pictures ever produced ... Each represents o 
spiritual experience not to be missed. 


THE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
A thrilling story of the Vaticon . . . this six reel feature motion picture 
norrated by the eminent Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, vividly depicts the 
efforts of the Pontiff to bring peace to a war-torn world. 


THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE 


The story of the Patron Saint of the Americas is one of the most magnifi- 
cently and reverently enfolded films ever to reach the screen. 10 reels. 


. 
OUR BLESSED LADY 
The glorious history of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris is told in this 
superb production which is narrated by Rev. R. W Gardner of the Catholic 
Foreign Missions Society. 6 reels. 
« 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


The true life story of St. Francis, beautifully and faithfully portrayed, mokes 
for one of the most widely acclaimed Catholic picture of all times. 10 reels. 


THE ETERNAL GIFT 


The picturization of holiness that is the solemn High Mass, is depicted in 
this film narrated by the eminent Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, with o 


background of 125 cothedral choristers, 50 Gregorian chanters and over 
1500 in support. 10 reels. 
. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER ST. THERESA 
Dramotizing the short and exemplary life of the young girl Theresa Martin 
who lived and died for the greater glory of God, this film is a true lesson 
in greatness and saintliness. 8 reels. 

Apply for Rental Rates and complete information. Projector Service 
Available. Send for catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


PACS UCCULE MMU EME Site 
TTT PTET TCT ea CORP. 


25 West 45th Freel, New York 19, N.Y. 





Surplices 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 












Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


cil 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Ilansen’s Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 

















D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8750 
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No. 440/76 (Leather Lined) 





No. 440/00 


No. 440/02-B *No. 440/05-B 


*No. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, round corners, 
blanked design on front and back cover, cut flush, 
PN nnn 005050 0dse000055 5900000004 $ .35 


*No. 440/15—Black Durotex, round corners, flex- 
ible, title and design on front cover stamped in 
gold, cut flush, red edges...............-. 90 


No. 440/00—Black cloth, round corners, title and 
design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
ES: ckahsheehnedse6eoeste0sessonnese -70 


No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, round corners, flex- 
ible, blanked design on front and back cover, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 99 


No. 440/02-B—Black imitation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 1.10 
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We recommend ths 


af Mass 


Today’s Outstanding Sunday Missal 


I PRAY THE MASS 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”. 


“NEW TESTAMENT’ —The New Revised Text 
of the ‘New Testament” is used throughout. 


“I PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 two-color 
Original Liturgical drawings. Large two- 
color initials pictorially portrays the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel. 





Printed throughout in Red and Black 
—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 





"448 Pages —Size 54% x3%" 





No. 440/10-B 


No. 440/13 


*No. 440/15 


No. 440/13—Genuine black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red under gold edges, silk 
bookmarks 


No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leath- 
er, Morocco grain, round corners, red under gold 
edges, hand tooled rolled-gold border on inside 
front and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 
es ee ID an kned sense seesure<s 2.00 


No. 440/76—DeLuxe edition, genuine Black Moroc- 
co leather, red under gold edges, rolled-gold bor- 
der on inside front and back cover, title on back- 
bone stamped in gold, LINED WITH GENUINE 
LEATHER, silk bookmarks 3.5 


“Known as Special School Editions. 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
joy while they offer their hearts to their 
Maker in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
ST OT ear arareaaaee. 

Price Per Hundred “ie vce Oe 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 


Price Per Copy.... 
Price Per Hundred 


AT THE COLLECT 
© Gaal, 1 give Thee the best of all gift 
Thuse owe beloved Sua. Give t 
whe al that 1 need ior soul 
Mary. my Mother. ray to jew 





AT THE EPISTLE 


St. Paul writes 






Children, obey your 

rents w@ the Lord tor the is right Homer 
thy tather and thy mother 

Jesus omy example He was abertiewt to 
His Hewenly Father He obeyed Mary and 
Joneyh T shail obey 

Jerus. Mary, and Joseph teach me to be 
wash away every sign of wrung 

fury be to the Father. and to the Sus, 
and to the Hinly Ghost. As it was In the be. 
cinwing, is now, amd ever shall be, workd 
emthout end, Aenea 



















readable type 
cover. Retail price 25¢ each. 


Price Per Hundred...... 












Baltimore Catechism 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


No. 1 With word meanings 


Poge 33 


MS oor cbn's naw o Fy ae Sats 4.00 
No. 2 With word meanings 
Price Per 100 oe ee 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 31/4x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100. .. »$5.00 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 5¥2x3%; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Price Per 100 .. -$5.00 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 
The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 3/2; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 
SE A is ae upc eo xeiesewaens $5.00 







Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages. large 
and an attractive r 
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HANSEN'S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


The finest votive lights that selected 
materials and_ skilled craftsmanship 
can produce. In purchasing Hansen's 
Votive Lights you have assurance of 
the finest quality at the lowest prices. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross... $2.05 
25 to 49 Gross 
50 Gross or over 
6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE ae 
l to 24 Gross... .. $2. 
25 to 49 Gross... 
50 Gross or over. 
8-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross. . ; ¥ 
25 to 49 Gross. . 
50 Gross or over 
10-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE wwe 
1 to 24 Gross ; 2.65 
25 to 49 Gross... 
50 Gross or over... 


TAPERED LIGHTS 
10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE a. 
1 to 24 Gross..... $2. 
25 to 49 Gross 
S50 Gross or over 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year's 


$21.50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 


supply) is guaranteed to burn 
365 days. Per case of 50 


Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year’s supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


60% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


100% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 
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FULL WEIGHT CANDLE -/6 OUNCES JO THE POUND ! ‘ 








In conducting religious instruc- 
tion classes for Catholic children 
who do not attend Catholic schools, 
teachers who subscribe to the Con- 
fraternity Editions of the MEssENGERS 
have an outline that tells in advance 
what the subject-matter will be for 
each weekly issue throughout the 
school year. - 


The Confraternity Editions of the 
Younc CaTHoLic MESSENGER and the 
Junior CaTHoLic MESSENGER are 
established on a yearly cycle cor- 
responding to the principal divisions 
of the Baltimore Catechism. (Ques- 
tions from Catechism No. 2 appear 
in the Younc CaTHotic MEssENGER 
for the upper elementary grades; 
questions from Catechism No. | ap- 
pear in the Junior Catuouic MEs- 
SENGER for the intermediate grades.) 
Thus a single class composed of a 
mixed group of older and younger 
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children may study the same Catechism material at the same time. 


In addition to the listed subjects, the Confraternity Editions present cor- 
related material on the Creed, Commandments, New and Old Testaments, 
weekly Gospels, stories of the saints, and events of the liturgical year. 


The Confraternity Editors are now preparing a schedule 
for September, 1945, to June, 1946. Copies will be sent to 


teachers this summer. The principal 
theme will be the Creed. 


Have you examined copies of the 
Confraternity Editions? Sample cop- 
ies and descriptive matter will be 
sent on request. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


124 E. THIRD ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 


There is a Confraternity 


MESSENGER for each of 


the three principal grade 

levels—primary, inter- 

mediate, and upper ele- 
mentary. 
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If Marco Polo 
Came to America 


The renowned Thirteenth Century traveler, Marco Polo, brought 
back from the Far East such fantastic tales that he was roundly 
ridiculed by his contemporaries. 


Among other things, he reported having seen “nuts as large 
as a man’s head” growing on trees. These were the tung nuts 
from which the Chinese extracted drying oils for their inimitable 
enamels. He described “black stones which burn,’ which we 
now know as coal. 


If Marco Polo were alive today and visited this country, he 
would probably return and startle his fellow-Venetians with the 
intelligence that America is now producing liturgical fabrics 
which challenge the finest produced in Europe. 


He would, of course, be referring to the Vestment Fabrics and 
Altar Draperies made by Allen Mills. You can see these super- 
lative materials at your Church Goods dealers. The beautiful 
patented designs, original in conception, conform in every way 
with liturgical requirements. 


Consult Your Local Church Goods Dealer 


ALLEN Made Means AMERICAN Made 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 31st Street - New York 1, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Vestments Fabrics Faile Silk Brocades Bengaline Brocades 
Drapery Fabrics Givre Gold Brocades Satin Damasks 


Bug American 
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EDITORIALS: 
A Friend Helps Us Take Stock 


A Silver Anniversary 
MWe COS FEE SCMOO! FADER... wc. kk ccc cc ccc cc cece ne's 
Give Us Religious Education 

Catechetics according to St. Paul 


IV. The Form and Spirit of St. Paul’s Catechesis. By the Rever- 
end Rudolph G. wea Ph.D., S.T.D. et M., Saint Paul 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.. ‘ 


Fables and Religion 
By Sister Mary Walter,O.S.F., 3221 S. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
Religion in Action 


By Sister Maria Aloysius, Secretary, Catechetical Guild, Convent 
Station, N. J 


The Family Rosary 

By Sister Noel Marie, C.S.J., College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Religious Educator par Excellence 

By Sister Mary Albert, O.P., Siena Heights College, Adrian, Mich. 
The Function of the Catholic Music Educator 


By the Reverend Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., National Director of 


the Catholic Thought Association, 869 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 


Joy in the Mass 


By Sister Mary Francis, O.P., St. Mary Convent, 1908 Thirteenth 
Street, East Moline, Il 


Personality and Religion 


II. Religion and Mental Hygiene. By Brother D. Vincent, 
F.S.C., Central Catholic High School, 4720 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Eastern Churches 


By Sister M. Bede Donelan, O.S.F., College of Saint Teresa, 


Winona, Minn 
Shall We Teath Our Pupils to Meditate? 
By Sister M. Anselma, C.S.C., B.A., St. Jon Cathedral a 
School, Fresno, Calif.. 


Some Factors in the Sebiieennen of Religious " Vocations of 
Women 


III. Vocational Influences from Religious Sources. By the Right 
Rev. Msgr. John R. .: S.T.D., Ph.D., 815 Superior Ave- 
nue, N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. . Pops ce eeuea. 


Book Reviews 
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at 63 Park Place, New York 8, New York. Entered as second-class matter April 6, 1943. at the Post Office at New York 
New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton. Pennsyivania. The subscription price is $3.00 
per year; the price of single copies is 50 cents. Orders for less tnan a half-year wil] ve charged at the single copy rate. 
Postage is prepaid by the publishers on all orders from the United States. Postage is charged extra for Canada and Foreign 
Countries. 
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EUROPE BEFORE MODERN TIMES 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 
exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 
are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.92 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Have You Ordered Your Cony? 


Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living 
by 


Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Sister Mary Nona, O.P., 


and the late Monsignor George Johnson 


Presented by 
THE COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


@ A complete curriculum for the elementary school 
@ A guide for teachers and principals 

@ A pattern for the child’s Christlike living 

@ A blueprint for curriculum committees 


Now published 
Volume I for grades I for G 
One, Two, Th: Volume I for rades 
Four, Five, Six 


$4.00, subject to discount 


The Catholie University of America Press 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
. . « world's best known reference 
library . . . 24 volumes . . . 500,000 


indexed items. 


2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR... 


for 


students of elementary and junior 


high schools . . . 12 volumes . 
50,000 indexed items. 


——_ ae 


3. BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 
126 full-color maps, 


geographical 


and trade statistics charted, com- 


pared, indexed. 


4. BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE 
YEAR. . I-volume encyclo- 
paedia of 1944 world events... 
1,000,000 words . . . entirely new. 


OF STUDY... 
sets, 
— 
teria 


two complete 
each containi 10 sepa- 
printed units of study ma- 
keyed to Britannica Junior. 


IN STEP WITH A 
FAST-MOVING WORLD 


¢ Educators everywhere know the value of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica as an easy-to-use 
source of authentic information. What you 
may not know, however, is that a careful plan 
of continuous annual revision enables the vari- 
ous Britannica publications to keep abreast of 
a changing world. 


@ The 1945 printings—fresh and new—demon- 
strate even more clearly than ever before the 
flexibility of editing and preparation that have 
made Britannica the standard reference work 
of educators for generations. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through 
its Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching 
Films (formerly Eastman), now offers the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent films avail- 
able for teaching purposes. We will be glad to 
give you further information about these films, 
and our new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


For complete information on how the Britan- 
nica family of publications will help your 
school, fill in and mail the attached coupon. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me information concerning the publications | have 
checked. No obligation, of course. 


(C ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

CF BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

C BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 

C0 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 

C0 BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 
(0 BRITANNICA TEACHING FILMS 


Name_ Title 
School__ 
Street_ 


City Zone___State 
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As motion pictures and related projects 
assume increasing importance in church 
activities, DEVRY is ready with a 16mm. 
Sound-on-film projector that 
(1) safely Pm ane BOTH sound and 
silent fi 
(2) shows BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra equipment; 
(3) ~— rtable PUBLIC ADDRESS 
YSTEM—indoors or out through 
> watt separate amplifier and 12° 
electro-dynamic s er. 


Buy Your Equipment From DEVRY 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS for 2” x — or 
slides; single-frame slidefilm and double 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy—easily carried. 

Dovey PROJ CTION SCREENS—a_com- 

ss-beaded Motion Picture 
— ae le in sizes ranging from 30” x 
30” to 20’ x 20’. 


DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 
3%” x 4” slides. Lam cme to 1,000 
watts. Equipped with -absorption filter 
to give slides protection. 

MICROPHONES: high quality, rugged crystal 
microphones for situations where a public 
address system is desired —indoors or outdoors. 

TURNTABLES: electric record players. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. stal pick-up. 
3346 and 78 t.p.m. for recorded programs 
and records. 


Write for NEW DEVRY Gaiea ct now eneiiete 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids qa ment. 
DeVRY Catalog of 16mm. Sound and ike 
Films for all occasions. No Cost. No Obligation, 
FREE. DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Dept. RI- BS 


\Stie & ftime yia- 
mer of Army-Na' 
“E”’ award for = 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 


De\ VrY 


ote aero fgg sy: & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
MOTION PICTURE ote aero fgg sy: SINCE 1913 


Second Printing 
THE PSALMS 


With Introductions, 
Critical Notes and 
Spiritual Reflections 
by the 


Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Avoiding the discussion of 
academic and technical ques- 
tions, Father Callan explains with 
brevity and simplicity and ap- 
plies with deft touch to the Chris- 
tian life of today the inexhaust- 
ible riches of the Psalter. 


“Sisters, Brothers, and pious 
layfolk, by using Father Callan’s 
volume will find the Psalms so 
much more satisfying than is any 
collection of uninspired prayers, 
that they will want nothing else.” 
—Rev. J. Elliot Ross, CSP. in 
The Catholic World. 


700 Pages Net, $5.00 


SISTER HELEN 


The Lithuanian Flower 


By 
Rev. Joseph R. Maciulionis, 
M.I.C. 


All Catholic educators, 
whether Religious or lay, will find 
abundant consolation in the 

ges of this book. It is an auto- 
Eaabeske in which the author 

details the important réle Sister 
Helen played in his life. He took 
up his studies for the priesthood 
as a result of her influence. In 
spite of obstacles, aided by her 
inspiration and prayerful wae 
ance, he persevered. He h 
written this charming story as . 
tribute of gratitude. Net, $2.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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FOR PLAYS « PAGEANTS 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


The world’s most complete 
line of Theatrical Fabrics at 
the most economical prices. 


Ask for catalogue 
and price list 


TO HELP YOU 


IN CHICAGO: BONNIE BEE’S 
sketches and advice will be 
most helpful. Bring your cos- 
tume problems to her. 


IN NEW YORK: GWEN will 
solve your problems with 
authentic, original designs. 
Her ideas will delight you. 


Visualized 


CHURCH 
HISTORY 


By 
SISTER MARY LOYOLA, Ph.D. 


Especially prepared for secondary schools. 
Enthusiastically praised by Catholic edu- 
cators. Many thousands now in use. 


The following books are on the 
list of 
APPROVED TEXT BOOKS 
for Catholic High Schools 


VISUALIZED CHEMISTRY 
By WILLIAM LEMKIN 
CHEMISTRY IN MODERN 
PRACTICE 
By WILLIAM LEMKIN 
VISUALIZED PHYSICS 
By ALEXANDER TAFFEL 
VISUALIZED GENERAL SCIENCE 
By WILLIAM LEMKIN 
DIRECTED ACTIVITIES IN GEN- 
ERAL BIOLOGY 
By WECKSTEIN and FREEMAN 
VISUALIZED AMERICAN HISTORY 
By PHILIP DO 
VISUALIZED AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT 


By PHILIP DORF 


VISUALIZED MODERN HISTORY 
By PHILIP DORF 


THIS WAR 
By PHILIP DORF 


LA FAMILLE VERDIER 
By D'ARLON and CHANKIN 


VISUALIZED BUSINESS LAW 
By GOOD and KEICHER 


MY ADVENTURES IN BUCINESS 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A Friend Helps Us Take Stock 


It is interesting, sometimes instructive, to see ourselves as 
others see us. A writer in the London Tadlet (December 16, 
1944) essays an appraisal of American Catholics, especially in 
the field of politics. Our influence in this sphere is not in any 
way proportioned to our numbers. But what are our numbers? 
We admit that the common estimate, 23,000,000, is just a 
rough approximation, likely far short of the mark. An en- 
vironment apathetic to Catholicism preserves us from anti- 
clericalism. Through the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, writes our English friend, our 130 Bishops have efh- 
ciently organized the Catholic body with its magnificent ma- 
terial resources. Our churches, our schools, our charitable 
institutions, are a great religious fact. The generosity of 
American Catholics has contributed to many Catholic founda- 
tions in Europe, notably in Vatican City. 

But there are many factors that account for our lack of in- 
fluence as a political minority. Even the Catholic politician, 
solicitous about the Jewish vote, is unconcerned about the 
Catholic vote. The presidential election of 1944 seemed to 
take for granted that over the country as a whole there is no 
such thing as a Catholic vote. It may be to our credit that 
our first thought of the Church is as a religious and chari- 
table institution. The American Catholic looks upon religion 
“as a matter between the individual soul and God, which 
does not enter into public life.” This assumption is foreign 
to the genius of the nations of Europe and of Latin America. 

The Tadlet writer further tells us that there is no American 
Catholic writing for the secular press with the power and pres- 
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tige of Belloc or Chesterton in England. Party leaders ignore 
Catholic opinion, which suffers from the decentralizing pull of 
a pentecostal variety of nationalities. It may be true that 
“the Irish lawyer in Boston has very little, except the faith, 
in common with the German farmer in Iowa or the Italian 
restaurant-keeper in Orange, N. J.,” but it is an incorrect gen- 
eralization to say that the Polish Catholics conduct their own 
schools in their own language. The Polish and other national 
groups commonly teach religion in their vernacular, but the 
law of Pennsylvania, for instance, requires that the common 
school subjects be taught in the English language. A Polish 
Sister principal once told us that even the children themselves 
found the Polish language difficult. 

The polyglot problem is, however, more complicated than 
our writer indicates. Bishop Canevin wrote (1911) that the 
population of his Diocese of Pittsburgh was composed of so 
many nationalities that the Gospel was preached in at least 
fourteen languages: English, German, French, Italian, Slovak, 
Polish, Bohemian, Magyar, Slovenian, Lithuanian, Croatian, 
Rumanian, Ruthenian, and Syrian. Many other nationalities 
are found in various parts of the United States. The genius 
of America has made this nation the melting-pot of the world. 
There are unifying factors at work in the Catholic body. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference has given power to our 
diocesan papers, and may in time bring up their circula- 
tions to compare favorably with the Catholic papers of Eng- 
land. The parish school system has established standards 
that will eventually break down barriers of national feeling, 
and make the rising generation conscious of their corporate 
interests and of their corporate power in the field of Catholic 
Action. 


A Silver Anniversary 


It is fitting to extend congratulations to the National 
Council of Catholic Women in this Silver Anniversary year 
of their founding. This organization has proved itself a 
mighty instrument for good within the short space of twenty- 
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five years. A quarter of a century is not a long time in the 
career of such an institution, but the shortness of human life 
forces us to establish these arbitrary milestones that we may 
pause periodically for mutual edification. Perhaps it is to be 
regretted that the stress of this war period precludes adequate 
observance. We must be content to read the record of 
achievement. Noteworthy indeed are the achievements of 
the N.C.C.W. in the fields of adult education, of social action, 
of legislation, of wartime activities. In the light of these 
achievements we can understand the justice of referring to 
the founding Conference of the N.C.C.W. as “‘the most mo- 
mentous assembly of Catholic laywomen ever called together 
by ecclesiastical authority.” 

Archbishop Schrembs addressed that Conference, and de- 
clared “that the Catholic women of the United States had 
learned to do big things in a big way by their many services 
on behalf of the Government and Church during and since the 
war (World War I), and that now they have an opportunity 
to apply their knowledge and their enthusiasm in a manner 
which would make their work continually more important for 
Church and Country.” It is the particular merit of the 
National Council, declared another bishop recently, that it 
has never forgotten that its rdle in the social mission of restor- 
ing society to Christ calls for a holy and prayerful Catholic 
womanhood. In the ranks of their membership have been 
found Catholic women of all walks in life, united in a common 
Catholic idealism of the highest order. They have had the 
good fortune to choose outstanding leaders, but the Catholic 
work in which they engage demands the coéperation of even 
the humblest member. No member has failed to derive edifi- 
cation from the Council’s attention to the details of Catholic 
living. May their work continue, and may their tribe increase! 


The Catholic High School Paper 


In the current issue of the Catholic University Bulletin, Dr. 
Regis Louise Boyle speaks in the highest terms of the possi- 
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bilities of Catholic school papers. ‘The Catholic school 
paper is a dynamic power in the dissemination of Catholic 
thought. . . . In character, personality, and citizenship 
training given the individual, the school paper is unsurpassed 
by any other activity.”” Unfortunate experience makes some 
observers very skeptical. Catholic school papers sometimes 
give very little evidence of a consciousness of the various réles 
of religion in the life of the student body. Parents confess 
only utter confusion in their attempt to become acquainted, 
through the school paper,. with the program of life in which 
their children are participants. We hasten to confess, how- 
ever, that if the project is undertaken in the thorough manner 
recommended by Dr. Boyle, it is likely that the results would 
justify the effort. 

First among these ‘recommendations is this: journalism 
should become a part of the Catholic school curriculum. Only 
thorough training fits one to take part in the production of a 
worth-while publication. Certainly it is not too much to ask 
for the incorporation of a six-week unit of journalism in the 
English course. Ideally, the curriculum must provide an 
elective of journalism with daily lessons for one year. A sec- 
ond requirement for a representative school newspaper is 
membership in a minimum of three scholastic press associa- 
tions. No Catholic school will make a mistake in selecting 
these three: The Catholic School Press at Marquette Uni- 
versity, the Columbia Scholastic Press at Columbia University, 
and Quill and Scroll at Northwestern University. The re- 
quired expenditure of about $15.00 annually for these member- 
ships is negligible because essential. The annual critical serv- 
ice of these associations keeps the school paper up to high 
standards. The third requirement guarantees success and 
crowns the work. The school paper must have a trained 
teacher in charge. It is folly to expect a teacher of a non- 
allied subject, with no background in the field of journalism, 
to produce a representative Catholic school paper. In all 
justice, this journalistic work must be weighed as a part of the 
assigned teacher’s load. 
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The school that measures up to these requirements will 
produce a creditable publication. This journalistic work will 
give definite life values to every student reported. He will 
learn “first-hand the importance of accuracy, the value of 
codperation, the application of punctuality, the necessity of 
reliability; he grows in self-confidence and initiative; he learns 
to meet and deal with all types of people.” The resulting 
skill in journalism and his increased facility in the use of his 
mother tongue contribute to his general culture, and fit him 
to choose journalism as a life work. From the ranks of school 
journalists will come later many contributors to Catholic 
magazines. , 


Give Us Religious Education 


Too many Americans are simply pagans, living in a religious 
and ethical void. Writing in the Ladies’ Home ournal, 
October, 1944, Dorothy Thompson decried the absence of 
religion in the education of youth: “We have paganized our 
schools. Freedom of Religion has come to mean for vast 
numbers of American children Freedom from Religion—and 
freedom from all ethical concepts that are not entirely relative.” 

Morality must have the sanction of religion. ‘Religion,” 
writes J. Edgar Hoover, “reaches a part of man where sociology 
is ineffectual; it reaches his motives, his reason for pursuing 
a way of life.” He further declares that religion, in its last 
analysis, is the recognition of man’s dependence upon a 
Superior Being and of his obligations to observe a higher law. 
The answer to juvenile delinquency and crime lies in religious 
education. 

We welcome these assertions from Dorothy Thompson and 
J. Edgar Hoover, not because they tell us something we did 
not know before, but because they come from persons, promi- 
nent in public life, who cannot be accused of special pleading. 





Catechetics according to St. Paul 


By tHE ReEveREND Rupotpu G. Banpas, Px.D., S.T.D. er M. 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


IV. The Form and the Spirit of St. Paul’s Catechesis 


In proposing Christ’s message to his listeners and converts, 
St. Paul deliberately refrained from all human wisdom and 
flattering eloquence. Of exaggerated rhetoric, of oratorical 
dignity and winning elocution, the Apostle thought little. 
Superenticements such as these lay for him under the ban of 
revelation. Mere human wisdom had not led the world to a 
knowledge of God, nor saved the world from the crucifixion of 
Christ. The influence from above, it is true, augmented the 
power of the Apostle’s word and appeal. But it did not re- 
fine or polish his style; it left intact his peculiar traits of mind 
and heart. This providential disposition of things placed in a 
proper light and perspective the supernatural which alone 
can save souls.- It enabled men to understand that the con- 
version of the world was to be wholly supernatural, and would 
owe nothing to the persuasive words of human wisdom (I 
Cor., ii. 4). It was to be a merciful revenge upon and a provi- 
dential punishment of that scientific and philosophical pride 
_ which inclines man too easily towards atheism and idolatry. 
Since man failed to recognize God by the light of natural 
reason, it was becoming that he should be at once confounded 
and saved by the folly of a preaching which in its form and con- 
tents was intended to humilate man’s proud spirit (I Cor., 1. 
21). ~ 

The Apostolic word was to be simple, too, in order that it 
might attain directly to the multitudes, especially the poor 
and the humble—those privileged souls of grace. Unlike hu- 
man wisdom which descends from the learned to the masses, 
Christ’s message ascended from the simple to the learned. 

St. Paul demands a catechesis which is, above all, Christian 
and orthodox. Its unique foundation must be Jesus Christ 
(I Cor., iii. 10, 11). It must know Christ alone and refer all 
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knowledge to Him. It must not bea transformed Christ suited 
to human fantasy and fancy, but the true Christ—Christ 
crucified (I Cor., ii. 2). This severe orthodoxy must be pa- 
tient and learned (II Tim., iv. 2), nourished by reading and 
meditation (I Tim., iv. 13), scrupulously exact in language 
(II Tim., i. 13), avoiding all profane novelty (I Tim., vi. 20). 
Abreast of the times and satisfying the legitimate desires of the 
heart and mind, it must not flatter pride nor the intellectual 
whims of the moment. It must not accept half-truths or 
eviscerated transitory doctrines. Powerful and authoritative, 
supple and adaptable (II Tim., iv. 2), it must at the same time 
avoid idle curiosity and vain disputes (Tit., iii. 9), and never 
leave itself open to the attacks of the adversary (Tit., ii. 15). 


Qualifications of Catechist according to St. Paul 


The catechization must be informed and animated by various 
virtues. The whole instruction must proceed from /ove of God 
and love of souls; without this all will remain cold (I Cor., 
xiii. 1). Where there is love, the necessary power of persuasion 
and the right accent which reaches hearts will always be 
present. The catechesis should breathe unselfishness (II Cor., 
ii. 17); to make the word of God subserve our vanity, ambi- 
tion, or lust of power is to desecrate a holy office and rob God of 
His gifts for our own personal advancement. The catechist 
must instruct “in all patience” (II Tim., iv. 2); many ex- 
planations will not be understood, many warnings will remain 
unheeded, many evil conditions will continue to grow apace. 
But the catechist must continue to work unworried, trying if 
possible to correct these defects, laboring for those souls who 
listen to him with a holy hunger after justice: “Therefore, I 
endure all things for the sake of the elect, that they also may 
obtain the salvation, which is in Christ Jesus, with heavenly 
glory” (II Tim., ii. 10). St. Paul demands that the catechist 
teach with power and conviction: “These things speak... 
with all authority” (Tit., ii. 15). The catechist must not give 
way to any fear of men: “Be instant in season, out of season, 
reprove, entreat” (II Tim., iv. 2). He should say to himself 
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with the great Apostle: ‘“To me it is a very small thing to be 
judged by you, or by man’s day” (I Cor., iv. 3). He must seek 
to please God rather than men: “If I yet pleased men, I 
should not be the servant of Christ” (Gal., i. 10). He must 
propound the word of God with a consciousness of power, and 
not like a petitioner who is grateful when his hearers listen to 
his words. The catechist stands before the multitude as God’s 
messenger (II Cor., v. 20). He should teach with emphasis 
and with the full conviction of his high mission and of his right 
to conquer. He must proceed with determination and courage, 
especially when men “will not endure sound doctrine” (II 
Tim., iv. 3). He must not hold back solemn and bitter truths, 
“for God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power” 
(II Tim., i. 7). 

Although St. Paul despised human wisdom and worldly 
eloquence, he was not a dull teacher. He made exquisite use of 
feeling and emotions, and was in every sense a natural orator. 
Every one of his sentences is animated with fire, life, and love. 
As an admirer of the great Apostle has well said, he runs with 
a playful ease up the scale of feeling. At one time we find a 
deep and touching earnestness; at another, melancholy and 
sadness; at another, touching apprehension and deep-felt 
sympathy; at another, gentle complaint and earnest threaten- 
ing; at another, a tender love and intimate wooing, and 
finally, a glowing enthusiasm, bright joyousness, and an exult- 
ant feeling of triumph and victory. 


Christian Education 


Satan knows well that, if he can separate religion from instruction, he has 
cut through the roots of the Christian civilization of the world. For that 
reason all the art, all the wiles, all the frauds, all the false realities of this 
day, are directed to what is called secular education, national education, 
imperial education—anything you like, only not Christian education 
(Cardinal Manning). 





Fables and Religion 


By Sister Mary Wa tte, O.S.F. 
3221 S. Lake Drive, Milwaukee (7), Wis. 


Don’t you love to watch the faces of small children when 
you tell them stories? How they do light up on hearing of the 
hero’s good fortune, or sadden at his poor luck! They really 
live the story, and the hero seems very real to them. He be- 
comes part of them, so to speak. Haven’t we all envied 
Aladdin his wonderful lamp, and Puss in Boots his marvelous 
seven-league boots, and King Midas his golden touch? Toa 
child, the hero in a story is himself, and the hero’s triumphs are 
the child’s triumphs, and the hero’s joys and sorrows the 
child’s own. 

While the child is imagining all these things, we can show 
him ways of being just as wonderful as the hero is. We could 


tell the story for a language class, and soon after bring it into 
the religion class. 


The Brave Young Prince and Temptation 


For instance, after the children have admired the daring 
deeds of the brave young prince who went out to kill the fiery 
dragon, we can show them how they can be brave princes too, 
and conquer fiery dragons. In the story, the prince killed the 
beast which had taken the lives of so many others who had 
dared to wage battle with him. But this young prince con- 
quered the beast. How did he do it—and what would we do if 
we met such a monster? Well, we do have a “fiery dragon” 
to fight. Our foe is the devil. When he attacks us and tries to 
steal us away from God, how can we fight him? There is one 
way we can beat him every time—by using our “secret 
weapon.” (Have the children guess what the “secret weapon” 
is before telling them.) That weapon is a little prayer whis- 
pered to Jesus or Mary every time the devil tempts us. With- 
out the use of that secret weapon the “fiery dragon” might 
capture us and drag us away to his horrible cave; but with the 
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secret weapon we cannot lose. We'll show the dragon who’s 
best! 


Puss in Boots and Prayer 


Have you ever envied Puss in Boots? Remember the seven- 
league boots he had, and how he used to tramp all over the 
country in almost no time at all? Just think of all the good we 
could do if we had those boots! (Encourage suggestions from 
the class as to what could be done.) We could go over to 
Europe, and walk right out on the battlefields. We'd want to 
stop and help that dying soldier. He’s dying without ever 
thinking of making an Act of Contrition, or saying a prayer. 
And if he doesn’t, how can he ever get to heaven? So we'd 
go right over there and whisper in his ear that he should pray, 
and tell God he’s sorry for all the wrong he’s ever done. Then 
we know he'll go to heaven and be with God forever—and we 
want him to be happy in heaven because he has suffered so 
much in this war, and he’s doing it for us, too. So we would 
help that dying soldier. Then we’d run and help some other 
soldiers who were losing courage, and were afraid to go in there 
and fight. After encouraging our fighting men for a while, 
we'd tie our seven-league boots tighter, and stride over to 
China—we’d get across the ocean by just stepping on a battle- 
ship here and there, and in China we’d find some missionaries 
trying to teach the pagans about God. And they certainly do 
have troubles, so we’d help them, too. 

Oh, we’d do ever so many things if only we had those seven- 
league boots! But we do have something that is even better 
than seven-league boots! We can actually help the dying 
soldier, and the struggling missionary. We can help them 
more than by simply talking to them. How? By praying for 
them, that’s how! God hears every prayer we say, and He’ll 
take care of the dying soldier Himself. And how much better 
He can do it than we ever could! So let’s make use of our 
“‘seven-league boots’’! 




















FABLES AND RELIGION 


Peter Pan and Heaven 


Do you know Peter Pan? He’s the little boy who never 
grew old. He just kept on being a little boy, and having ex- 
citing adventures. He lived in the Never-Land with fairies 
and mermaids and pirates. He never died either, as far as I 
know. Anyway, he always had fun, and never grew tired of 
being a little boy. Would you like to be like Peter Pan, and 
never grow old and never die, but be happy all the time? 
That’s the way it will be when we go to heaven. We'll live 
for ever and ever, and we'll always be happy. We'll never 
have to work any more,:nor ever be too hot or too cold, nor 
ever be tired, nor ever have to study. We'll just be happy all 
the time. You may imagine all the beautiful, joyous things 
you can think of, but it still won’t be as nice as heaven! 


Aladdin and Prayers of Petition 


You’ve heard also of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. Re- 
member how he used to rub the lamp, and a jinni would appear 
ready todo his bidding? The jinni had magic powers and could 
do anything Aladdin asked. Wouldn’t you like to have that 
wonderful lamp? Well, you have something just as good, or 
even better. All you have to do is pray for what you want. 
Every single time you pray, God hears you. And He answers 
every prayer you say. Maybe He doesn’t give you exactly 
what you ask for, but He’ll give you something better! That’s 
being better than the jinni, for the jinni would have given 
Aladdin anything he asked, even if it were very bad for him. 
Besides, the jinni wasn’t with Aladdin unless he rubbed the 
wonderful lamp, but God is always with us, and He cares more 
about us and our interests than we do ourselves. 


Rumpelstiltskin and the Good Intention 


You know of that funny little man named Rumpelstiltskin, 
who could spin worthless straw into beautiful gold. He did it 
for the poor maiden who wept because she didn’t know how. 
We can spin worthless straw into the most beautiful gold in 
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the world! Do you know how? The worthless straw is some 
action or work of ours during the day. It is worthless straw 
if we do the work for our own glory, or for some other worldly 
motive. But if we make the good intention before we start, 
and renew it while we’re working, that “straw’”’ will turn into 
priceless gold. Because, you know, nothing that we do for 
God is small or worthless. Even the tiniest action becomes big 
and valuable when performed for the love of God. So let’s 
spin all our actions into “gold’’—and don’t forget, all this gold. 
will be stored up for us in heaven, where we can enjoy it when 
we get there. We may well be surprised how much of it we 
have stacked up! 


Each According to His Measure 


After quoting Pope Pius X to the effect that we should teach children 
“according to their capacity,” Father Heeg offers this advice to teachers of 
religion: 


“Here are three sentences to help us keep in mind the capacity of a child: 
Besides seniors there are juniors and infants. 
Besides a memory a child has an intellect and a will. 
Besides ears a child has a tongue, eyes, hands, and feet. 


“The first sentence warns us that what might be good procedure in the 
case of children eleven years and older, may not be of any use at all for 
children of eight to eleven years, and even less suitable for younger children. 

“The second sentence comes to this: that memory is good but insufficient. 
Memory helps to recite; but the intellect is needed to understand, and the 
will to practice. 

“The third sentence admits that the hearing is a good avenue to the in- 
tellect, but cautions us not to neglect those other valuable approaches that 
are suggested by the words ‘tongue, eyes, hands, and feet’” (“Practical 
Helps for the Religion Teacher,” pp. 21-2). 





Religion in Action 


By Sister Maria ALoysius 
Secretary, Catechetical Guild, Convent Station, N. J. 


In November, 1943, the Supervisor of the schools conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity of Convent Station began writing 
some letters. There were only a few at first. The Sisters who 
received them met one afternoon and something, something 
big, was definitely on the way. There were other letters and 
other meetings. Committees were formed; ideas were born 
and formulated themselves into realities; plans were made— 
followed by work, more plans, more work. 

The climax came on March 4 at Saint Aloysius Academy, 
Jersey City. Our Sister Supervisor welcomed the principals 
of the elementary schools and the teachers of the seventh and 
eighth grades to the initial conference of the then inaugurated 
Catechetical Guild of the Sisters of Charity. 

The atmosphere was catechetical, Catholic, religious. Five 
classrooms invited inspection, each the theater in which a 
distinct drama in Christian Doctrine could be enacted. The 
good ground upon which fell the seed that yielded fruit a 
hundred-fold must have known rich sunlight and abundant 
water. These classrooms were sun and water for the ground 
we teachers call the heart of the child. 

“This conference on the teaching of Religion,” Sister an- 
nounced, “‘has for its main objective this: that our teaching 
of religion have a lasting result; that Catholic practice become 
second nature to the child.” That drew the audience a little 
bit forward in their chairs. Every Sister present realized that 
what she teaches does not, in many cases, carry over into life. 
“Show us,” each one silently begged. Sister was speaking the 
unspoken aspiration, fondest dream and prayer of her every 
listener as she stated the aim and ideal of every teacher of 
religion: “Of them whom Thou hast given me, I have lost 
none.” 

The speaker went on to show Christ, the perfect catechist, 
and His methods as the models to be followed that the longed- 
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for outcome might be realized. Every possible device and 
activity that the enthusiasm, initiative, and ingenuity of the 
teacher can formulate must be put into practice, so that 
through an effective approach and attractive and concrete 
presentation the Catechism period becomes the most enjoy- 
able period of the day—that Catechism itself comes to life. 


“Character Tower’’ as a Project 


No more excellent or practical outcome to the study of the 
Sacrament of Penance could be desired than the one proposed 
by Sister Catherine Irene of Sacred Heart School, Vailsburg. 
Sister’s report on the Character Tower, a project she had in- 
augurated, stimulated, and carried on among her pupils, was a 
real inspiration to every one who heard her. “Build thee 
more stately mansions, O my soul,” will have an everlasting 
spiritual significance for her pupils. And the “I firmly re- 
solve to amend my life” will never be a matter of mechanical 
rote to anyone who ever has built, on Sister’s plan, a Character 
Tower of his own. 

“Make religion live for the child,” pleaded Sister Rita 
Carmel of St. Peter’s School, Jersey City, “so that he will live 
his religion.” One way to accomplish this ideal is to show the 
child that religion is not an isolated branch of study in the 
day’s curriculum but something that can be carried over into 
other subjects he must learn. Sister’s report indicated that 
there are almost unlimited devices by which English can be 
made to serve our primary purpose of living. As the list of 
suggestions grew (through phases of grammar, through com- 
position, through literature, through the entire range of activi- 
ties in the English program), one began to realize how such a 
correlation must, while ever increasing his knowledge of and 
proficiency in the skills and arts of English, enrich the child’s 
Catholic background, broaden his concepts of Christian 
Doctrine, and deepen his appreciation of the Faith. 

If any proof were needed for the above assertion, it was 
more than demonstrated in the Discussion provided by pupils 
of St. Anastasia’s School, Teaneck, N. J., under the guidance 
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of their teacher, Sister Devota. These boys and girls were 
translating knowledge gained in religion class into the solving 
of problems which might very easily confront them in daily 
living. And they were developing the ability to think clearly, 
speak effectively, and observe all the rules of nicety regard- 
ing the opinions of others at the same time. Correlation in 
practice! . 

Just how effectively the Bulletin Board can serve the great 
end of creation was discussed by Sister Gertrude Agnes of St. 
Thomas the Apostle School, Bloomfield. Sister did not sim- 
ply theorize; like her predecessors on the program, she spoke 
from experience-and could and did offer concrete examples to 
verify her claim that the Bulletin Board can make religion 
carry over from the classroom into real life. The steps were 
quite logical: an item on the Bulletin Board aroused interest; 
interest begot activity; activity ripened into realization; 
realization grew into action—Catholic Action in its fullest 
meaning when the Action began to invade and conquer the 
homes of the children: “A little child shall lead them.” 


Dramatization of the Lives of the Saints 


The Lives of the Saints! The lives of outstanding Catholics 
of our own America! No one is quite as inspirational as these 
heroes and heroines, human as ourselves, who have scaled the 
heights. But do they really live for the child? Are they crea- 
tures of flesh and blood or far-away, unreal beings who seem to 
have no part with us? In an effort to show them as boys and 
girls who have grown to great manhood and womanhood, a 
group of children of Sacred Heart School, Newark, carried on 
the novel experiment of a series of four interviews.’ St. 
Dorothy, St. John Bosco, Mother Seton, and St. John the 
Evangelist were each queried by a boy or girl of to-day. 
“What was your greatest ambition as a boy?” a girl asked 
St. John. As he answered that question, St. John became a 
real, true, human person—a boy. 


1One of this series of interviews, that with Mother Seton, is carried in this issue of the 

fanny, or Rexicious Instruction. Readers who desire to see other materials developed 

y the Guild, may address the author of this article, Sister Maria Aloysius, Guild Secretary, 
Convent Station, N. J. 
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In this era of American life when heroism is so prevalent, 
when the stories coming back from training-field and battle 
area are thrilling young Americans, let them see the Saints in 
their role of heroes. These interviews with the Saints did 
something of that, so that her young interrogator was almost 
forced to cry out in admiration to the Foundress of the 
American Sisters of Charity: “How I wish I could tell that to 
all the boys and girls of America, Mother Seton! ... You 
and your Sisters were real heroes.” 

Something of the great, intangible thing that their Catholic 
education aims and hopes to do for our students might have 
been unconsciously inbibed from the story St. John Bosco told 
of his life and work. Above all, the value of these dramatiza- 
tions lay in the fact that in them the Saints—seen as real 
people who spoke, and acted, and moved, and looked the 
parts—came to life. What more natural than that, having 
had so intimate a picture of these four, our children be thereby 
led to investigate and discover more of them and much of 
others? The program seemed to point to one way of making 
the Saints really and truly our older brothers and sisters. 


“Good Manners Book” 


Cardinal Newman might have been justly proud of the 
next report. Sister Jean Catherine of St. Columba’s School, 
Newark, told the story of how the great churchman’s definition 
of a gentleman led her class into a whole-souled activity of 
Christian courtesy. The entire project stressed the important 
truth that courtesy is religion in practice. The New Testa- 
ment furnished countless episodes wherein Our Lord taught 
and practiced politeness. So, Christ becomes the Model in the 
little simple, every-day gracious expressions of Christian 
courtesy. 

The children expressed it thus in their Good Manners Book: 


Becoming more conscious every day 
That keeping manners trim, 

We learn to walk the “Kindness Way” 

And to resemble Him. 
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Subscribing to the adage that we remember best the things we 
see, Sister Angelina of St. Paul of the Cross School, Jersey City, 
spoke on the contribution that films can make to the enrich- 
ment of the religion program and demonstrated the use and 
value of a machine obtained from the Society of Visual Educa- 
tion. In this “film” age no one can doubt how vivid and vital 
the impression made by a pictorial presentation. Enable the 
child to realize, through one of his favorite mediums of in- 
formation and pleasure, how truly real and great are the things 
of the Catholic Church. 

As a culmination to the conference program Sister Anne 
Marie, of St. Peter’s School, New Brunswick, gave a demon- 
stration lesson on Prayer to a group of twenty boys and girls 
of the eighth grade of St. Aloysius School, Jersey City. In the 
course of the forty-five minute period, Sister led her students 
to realize what prayer is, why we pray, and (this is important 
to the child) why God doesn’t give us always what we ask for. 
One of the most interesting aspects of Sister’s procedure was 
her manipulation of materials of instruction. The Bible, Old 
and New Testaments, the Missal, the Catechism, and a 
wealth of pictorial data were brought within the range of the 
children’s attention and learning process. As the lesson ended, 
the group prayed: “Lord, teach us to pray.” We in the 
audience felt the sincerity of their request. The teacher who 
sends her class from a lesson on Prayer with that prayer on their 
lips and in their hearts has taught well. 


Scope of the Units Elaborated 


When the meeting was over, its work and influence had only 
started. Every Sister who had attended went out with a 
bulky manila envelope under her arm. Upon examination, it 
proved to be a treasure trove. First, there was a mimeo- 
graphed list of thirty-eight suggested sources of information on 
the teaching of religion. There were lesson plans worked out 
in detail for units on Prayer, The Eighth Commandment, The 
Sacrament of Matrimony, The Sacrament of Penance, and 
The Church. Every unit was complemented with tests and a 
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bibliography. In all, there were plans for thirty-one separate 
lessons, each one of which made extensive use of Catechism 
texts, the Old and New Testaments, the Missal, the writings 
of the Doctors of the Church, pictorial data, stories, legends, 
and a wealth of material from correlated sources of English. 
Every plan worked perfectly with what went before it and 
with what was to follow. There were instances of logically 
developed trains of inductive and deductive reasonings. 
There was in every one of them a challenge to the child’s 
finest thought, an appeal to his sense of wonderment, and to 
his everlasting ““Why?” There was in every one of them the 
making of religion real and vital to the life of the child by re- 
lating it to the here and now of his life. After studying these 
plans the reader was filled with a sense of exultation. Here 
was religion in practice! The Catechetical Guild of the Sisters 
of Charity has given a stimulus whose fruit, please God, shall 
grow and abide even unto eternity. 


Child’s Interview with Mother Seton 


Cuitp>—Mother Seton, I have come to ask you to tell me something of 
your life and work that will help the boys and girls of my class know 
you better. In our history book we’ve read that “Mother Seton can 
claim the honor of establishing the first free Catholic school in the 
eastern part of the United States.” Was that at Emmitsburg? 

MornHer Seton—Yes, that was at Emmitsburg—in the beautiful valley 
which we called St. Joseph’s. It is the very valley where years before 
on a lovely night in May our Blessed Lady appeared to the Indian 
Chief Ottawanta. I love especially to remember these words of the 
Queen of Heaven to her loyal Indian son: “I bless this land where thou 
hast dwelt, for near thy home shall dwell a holy Sisterhood. At morn, 
at noon, at eve, my praises shall ring out.” 

Cu1tp>—How wonderful! To know that the prophecy was fulfilled when 
you started the American Sisters of Charity here. But why didn’t 
you start your work in New York? Weren’t you born there, and didn’t 
you live there all your life? 

Mortuer Seron—In the days when I became a Catholic, the members of 
the Church were very few in New York. There was much bigotry 
against them. When I entered the Church, nearly all my relatives and 
friends turned against me for deserting, they said, the Church of my 
people. Then when my young sister-in-law, Cecilia Seton, decided to 
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follow in my steps and become a Catholic, an outcry was raised against 
me as a “corrupter of youth.” I was forced to withdraw from the 
small school in New York in which I was teaching at the time. So you 
see, New York wasn’t a very promising place in which to plant the 
great parochial school system of the United States. 

Cui1tp—But how did you come to decide upon Maryland? 

Motuer Seton—It was all God’s doings. He sent a priest, the President 
of St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, to New York on some business. 
Then He saw to it that this priest, Father Du Bourg, and I should meet. 
I feel sure that God even directed our conversation. In the course of 
our talk, it turned out that the one thing Father Du Bourg wanted to 
start in Baltimore was a Catholic school. When he asked if I would 
come to help in establishing it, I said: ‘Oh, I would come and beg.” 

Cuitp—And did you? 

Motuer Seton—I came, but I did not need to beg. God sent a Mr. Cooper, 
a convert studying for the priesthood, to us. He bought us this land. 
There was a small building, really nothing more than a shack, on it. 
That is how we started. But we were poor, dreadfully poor. There 
was no tea, no coffee, no fresh meat, no milk, no butter. Not even 
glass in the windows. Imagine shoveling snow from inside your house 
after every storm. But no one ever complained, remembering how poor 
Our Lord had been, glad that we could resemble Him a little. 

Cuitp—I wish I could tell all the boys and girls of America about that, 
Mother Seton. We all admire courage. You and your Sisters were real 
heroines in the Church. What was it, Mother, which prompted you to 
become a Catholic? 

Mortuer Setron—lIt was the example of a noble Catholic family in Italy, 
the Filicchi family. The goodness and charity of these people at whose 
home my little daughter, Annina, and I stayed after the death of my 
husband at Pisa convinced me that they were very near to God. In 
them I saw the Catholic religion lived. That and my first questions 
about their beliefs, so different in many respects from those I had 
always held, led to my first serious doubts as to the divine institution 
and truth of the Anglican Church. God’s grace did the rest. At last 
on March 14, 1805, in St. Peter’s Church in New York City I made 
my Profession of Faith, and was formally made a child of the Catholic 
Church—and walked home that morning “light of heart.” 

Cuitp—I’m glad it happened that way, Mother Seton—that you were 
born here, that you became a Catholic here, that you worked here, that 
you are our own American Mother Seton. 








The Family Rosary 


By Sister Noe Marie, C.S.J. 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


“Behold thy Mother. And from that hour the disciple 
took her to his own.” 

Did the love of the disciple, John, die with his death, or 
has he passed on his precious heritage to other disciples, to 
other Christs who would show to the world the deep love of 
our Heavenly Mother? A twentieth-century answer to this 
question may be seen in the phenomenal growth of the de- 
votion of the Family Rosary. 

Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., during his seminary train- 
ing, recovered from a fatal illness in a manner that defied all 
explanations of medical science. In thanksgiving for his cure, 
he promised that he would devote his life to the spreading of a 
devotion that is part of the daily life of every Catholic in 
Ireland. He pictures each family on its knees in the evening 
reciting the Rosary in common. The evils of divorce and 
birth control, he feels, will be stamped out if Mary becomes 
such an intimate part of every family circle. 

His campaign consisted at first in talks before Sodalities and 
Rosary Societies and at Communion breakfasts. Pamphlets 
were printed, and in an incredibly short time thousands of 
them were distributed throughout the world. 

The statistics of the spread of this devotion may be of little 
interest to us. As instructors of young people, however, we 
should realize. that here is a fruitful apostolate for us in de- 
veloping the love of the Blessed Mother in and through our 
pupils. 

Children Apostles of the Devotion 


Children, themselves, have been tireless apostles of the 
Family Rosary. A father who had refused to begin this de- 
votion found that his son’s pillow was wet with tears; he sum- 
moned the family and began the Rosary in common. 

A little girl of about eight years was lost in the shopping dis- 
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trict of a large city. After her mother searched for several 
hours, she found her. The child told her mother that she was 
not afraid, because she said a Hail Mary and reminded our 
Blessed Mother that everybody in her house said the Rosary 
together every night, and if she found her mother for her she 
would promise to see that the Family Rosary would be said in 
her house as long as she lived. 

The quickness with which children turn to their Heavenly 
Mother was demonstrated by another little girl. As the 
family was traveling by car at night, another car jammed into 
them. They were able to go on their way in a short time, but 
not before the small daughter extracted a promise that they 
would say the Rosary together for their protection. 

There are several stories of aviators whose lives were saved 
because their families or someone else said the Rosary for them. 
One flier’s plane was about to crash because of engine trouble. 
Just as he had decided to jump, the plane straightened itself 
and he made a safe landing. A few days later, a letter from his 
family said that on the evening of his near-crash they had be- 
gun the Family Rosary for him and that they had been saying 
it every evening since. 

A girls’ boarding school in Kentucky is situated near a flying 
field. One afternoon they saw that a pilot was in trouble. 
They immediately knelt and said the Rosary together. The 
pilot, a Major, managed a successful landing and when he 
heard of the*assistance given by the girls, came in person to 
thank them. He himself was not a Catholic. 

One father owes his position to the fact that, while he was 
in another city looking for better work, his children asked their 
mother to start the Family Rosary. When he wrote that he 
had been successful, they promised to make this a life-long 
custom. 


Extension of Devotion to Colleges 


It is not only among small children that impetus is being 
given to the spread of this devotion. In several colleges, the 
students gather in their dormitories in the evening and recite 
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the Rosary in common. Surely, in another decade they will 
continue with their families the custom of saying the Family 
Rosary. 

Father Peyton feels certain that much of the success in the 
spreading of the Family Rosary is due to the offering of sacri- 
fices, humiliations, and even the lives of the clients of Our 
Blessed Mother. One girl, a student at the College of Saint 
Rose, was suddenly taken ill at the close of her sophomore 
year. She had just been elected president of her class for the 
coming year, and her many friends were looking forward to the 
day when she would undoubtedly be Rose Queen. A few 
days after she was taken to the hospital, and was anointed. 
Her family took new hope when she appeared to rally after 
having been in a coma. She told them, however, that the 
Blessed Mother wanted them to say the Family Rosary 
whether or not she recovered. They promised. Contrary to 
the verdict of the doctors, she lived for another month. In 
the meantime, she promised that she would ask Our Lady to 
help in spreading devotion to the Family Rosary. One 
Sunday she said radiantly: “Something wonderful is going to 
happen to me on Tuesday.” Our Blessed Mother had called 
her daughter, and on Tuesday she quietly and joyously slipped 
from this life. Almost immediately, a new impetus was given 
to the spreading of the Family Rosary. On the Third Sunday 
of Lent of this year, Msgr. Sheen offered, to anyone who did 
not possess one, a Rosary and a pamphlet on the Family 
Rosary. In two weeks he had received 50,000 requests. 
Surely, Our Lady is pleased by this manifestation of her 
children’s love. 

These stories only serve to show that our Blessed Mother 
can and will help us. Persevering prayer to the Immaculate 
Queen of Peace will restore tranquillity to a war-torn world. 






Religious Educator par Excellence 


By Sister Mary A.sert, O.P. 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Mich. 















The history of Christianity is filled with noteworthy ex- 
amples of heroic efforts directed toward the establishment of a 
true religious education. Some of the methods of instruc- 
tion which resulted therefrom have borne the burdens of the 
day and the heat and can be found operating in whole or in 
part at the present time. Others have fallen by the wayside, 
not because they lacked intrinsic worth, but rather because 
they failed to be sufficiently publicized either by word or by 
pen. One of the outstanding exemplars of Christian educa- 
tion whose work falls in both of the above categories is none 
other than Félix Antoine Philibert Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orléans during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

In spite of extreme frailty at birth, the future prelate lived 
more than three-quarters of a century, and devoted a large 
part of this time to the work of catechetics. His ecclesiastical 
superiors early recognized his natural talent for this work, and 
wisely placed him in those positions where the greatest num- 
ber of souls could profit from his ministrations. While a sub- 
deacon, Dupanloup entered into the work of teaching, and 
exercised a profound influence over the children of Paris 
through his tireless efforts in the various religion classes con- 
ducted at Saint-Sulpice. So successful was his work there that 
after his ordination he was appointed by the Archbishop of 
Paris to organize an advanced religion class at the Church of 
the Madeleine. He now capitalized upon his experiences as 
both a student and a catechist at Saint-Sulpice, and actually 
popularized their method of instruction. The unusual success 
of his teachings at the Madeleine can be determined by three 
significant facts: (1) within a short three-year interval he was 
responsible for an increase in the enrollment of from 60 to 1400 
pupils; (2) hundreds of parents regularly accompanied their 
children to class that they themselves might profit from the in- 
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structions; and (3) the methods of instruction employed by 
him were daily discussed by the Parisian clergy and laity alike. 
In fact, Dupanloup’s popularity as a catechist became so great 
that a grave misunderstanding arose between him and a newly 
appointed pastor mainly over the methods employed, and it 
became necessary for the Archbishop to transfer the Abbé 
Dupanloup to another parish, and release him from cate- 
chetical work until time could heal the breach. As Prefect 
of Studies and later Rector of the minor seminary of Saint- 
Nicolas-du-Chardonnet, Dupanloup incorporated into the 
curriculum many of the fundamentals previously tested in the 
hard school of experience, and there was no question but that 
religion could have been called the core subject. 


Organization of Religion Classes 


As Bishop of Orléans, his indomitable zeal in catechetical 
matters found an outlet through administrative measures. 
He imposed as a strict obligation upon his clergy the organiza- 
tion of three distinct religion classes based on the plan of Saint- 
Sulpice: one class designed for little children, one for those 
children preparing for their First Holy Communion, and one for 
older children until such time as they should enter married 
life. He not only provided for the proper preparation of the 
teachers for these classes, but he likewise wrote manuals of 
instructions for both teachers and pupils.’ As leisure per- 
mitted, he paid frequent announced visits to the children in 
their religion classes, and these visits always delighted the 
children immeasurably. 

The keynote to the unusual success of these practical aspects 
of religious education was struck by Dupanloup himself when 
he said: “Children were the first love of my life, and will be 
the last.”? The climax was undoubtedly reached in the tribute 
paid him by Pope Gregory XVI, who wrote him: “You are an 
apostle of youth.’ 

1 Cfr. Félix Dupanloup, “Le catéchisme chrétien” (4th ed., C. Duniol. Paris, 1865); “Manuel 
des catéchismes” (9th ed. by Abbé L. Desers; Flandre, Paris, 1925); “Méthode générale de 
catéchisme”’ (2 vols., Bibliothéque Ecclésiastique, Paris, 1839). 


2 “Life of Bishop Dupanloup,” in Saturday Review LxI g une 12, 1886), p. 827. 
® Quoted from “Bishop Dupanloup,” in Temple Bar, L (March 1879), p. 392. 
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Evidence that Bishop Dupanloup’s catechetical work was 
known and appraised by his contemporaries is obtained not only 
from the pen of his close personal friend and biographer, 
Francois Lagrange, but from numerous articles carried regu- 
larly in the current literary, historical, philosophical, and re- 
ligious journals. The newspaper editors of the day considered 
items concerning him as front page news. His friends were 
lavish in their praise of this champion of truth, and even his 
most severe critics were forced to yield to him as a superior 
opponent. He himself was a master writer who used the pen 
as a potent weapon in defense of the liberty of religious 
education in his beloved France. He rightfully won for him- 
self a coveted seat in the French Academy through the publi- 
cation of a work called the “greatest monument of educa- 
tional science which was ever reared’*—‘‘De |’éducation.’’® 
The depth of thought contained in the three volumes of this 
work represents a clear analysis of those fundamental philo- 
sophical and psychological principles basic to a true education, 
and bespeaks much intellectual labor. Of no less inferior 
rank are three companion volumes, “De la haute éducation 
intellectuelle,’’ which contain a wealth of principles, curricula, 
methods, and administrative functions pertinent to a liberal 
college education. 


Modern Neglect of Dupanloup’s Contributions 


It can safely be said, then, that in the light of these few facts 
Bishop Dupanloup’s efforts to establish a system of religious 
education were very well known and propagated by his con- 
temporaries, and to some extent by later French educators. 
Unfortunately, only a very limited number of twentieth- 
century American scholars and teachers are cognizant of the 
fact that Bishop Dupanloup is considered the French exponent 
of Catholic education in general, and has contributed much of 
worth both in theory and in practice to the field of catechetics 


4 “Vie de Mgr. Dupanloup”’ (3 vols., 7th ed., Librairie Ch. Poussielgue, 1894). 
5 Francois Lagrange, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 484. 

6 Ninth edition (3 vols., C. Douniol, Paris, 1872). 

7 New Edition (3 vols., C. Douniol, Paris, 1870). 
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in particular. Analyzing this situation, it is readily apparent 
that the language barrier is the significant factor. By far 
the greatest number of Dupanloup’s works remain in the origi- 
nal French, and Americans have not been schooled to read 
anything but the vernacular, except under pressure. In re- 
cent years an attempt has been made through dissertations® 
and current periodicals® to introduce Dupanloup to a wider 
range of readers. To date, little has been done to popularize 
his work in the realm of catechetics specifically. It is true 
that his outstanding work in this field, “L’QEuvre par ex- 
cellence, ou entretiens sur le catechisme,” has been translated 
into English under the prosaic title, “The Ministry of Cate- 
chizing,” but it is now out of print Translations are 
necessarily clumsy at best, and even if this work were reprinted 
now, it would scarcely appeal to the average reader of today. 
Its informal tone is pleasing, yet, its style is redundant, and 
few of our modern digest-minded readers would see the book 
through to completion. Its wealth of wisdom, however, 
should no longer go unheralded. 

An endeavor will be made, therefore, to re-present in twenti- 
eth-century parlance the main tenets of religious education as 
promulgated by Bishop Dupanloup. The principles and prac- 
tices to be enunciated in a contemplated series of articles for 
these pages will be taken from original sources and will 
be presented as worthy of incorporation in the present Ameri- 
can plan of catechetics. 


8 Charles E. de Vineau, “Bishop Dupanloup’s Philosophy of Education” (Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, Washington, D. C., 1930); Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P., “Principles of 
Education according to Bishop Dupanloup”’ (Catholic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). 

® Cfr. Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIII (1942-1943); Journat or Reticiovus Instruc- 
tion, XV (1944). 





The Function of the Catholic Music 
Educator’ 


By THE Reverenp Vincent C. Donovan, O.P. 
National Director of the Catholic Thought Association, 869 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City 


It is not only a pleasure but a privilege and a responsibility 
to address this gathering. For you hold great power for good. 
It is the sort of power a great singer, Roland Hayes, feels he 
must administer for his race. His is a spiritual mission, he 
believes, for the good of his race, and he can realize that 
mission only by reaching the souls of his audiences. Such a 
mission is yours! For quite aside from the educational value 
of music, there is the moral one of worship. Music has educa- 
tional value preéminently because of its spiritual power. The 
Church proves this by the eminent place she gives music in her 
Liturgy. This is why in teaching music you should look on 
yourself as an educator. A consideration of the natural and 
supernatural elements in the most spiritual of the arts may help 
you to appreciate your function as a Catholic music educator. 

Music is of great educational value because it is necessary to 
a full and balanced life, that is, the fulfillment of the twofold 
purpose which St. Thomas says education has—integrity and 
universality. These are in contrast and opposition to the lack 
of discipline and the isolationism of modern thought. The 
ancients and the medievalists recognized this purpose of 
education, because they made music, as a science and as an 
art, an essential part of a liberal education. A liberal educa- 
tion is one which frees us from the slavery of selfish emotion 
through the ordering or rhythmicizing by reason. The whole 
person is developed in the light of the universal aspect of life. 
Although music appeals to our emotions, it is only a human 
being who can appreciate music because it is characteristic of 
intelligent beings. The rational aspects of music never fully 
impressed me until I studied harmony and counterpoint. 


1 Address delivered at closing session of Convention of Catholic Music Educators, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 18, 1944. 
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Here you have not merely physics and mathematics, but that 
essentially rational function of evaluation and grasping re- 
lationships. This principle must be the basis of personal 
integration, and it implies a whole of which the individual is 
but a part. The rational nature of music makes for that 
personal integrity known as peace, and for the universal re- 
lationship known as concord. As St. Thomas says: “In seek- 
ing the good of the whole we seek our own good, .. . for the 
good of the part depends on its relation to the whole.” So, 
Confucius was uttering an educational principle when he said: 
“Music makes the world akin.” 

If educators as a class appreciated this today, we might de- 
velop glee-men, troubadours, and minstrels of international 
range and influence. In the days of old these singers, who were 
also teachers and preachers, expressed, expanded, and per- 
petuated the souls of their respective homelands. The fires of 
nationalism were stirred by them. Today these fires have been 
fanned to the destructive intensity of racism. Since music is 
the language of the human soul, can we not and should we not 
include it in a worldwide curriculum, so that racism may cease 
and the human race achieve its destiny? The song of Blondel 
freed Richard Coeur de Lion, as David’s music freed the soul 
of Saul. I make a motion that musicians sit in at the armistice 
and peace conferences! 


Aesthetic Dilettantism vs. Musical Education 


Unfortunately, just as the human ear does not catch all the 
overtones of any one note on a musical instrument, so educators 
have missed the educational implications of music. The 
eclectic tendency today and the loss of appreciation of a liberal 
education are causes of the neglect of music as an educational 
factor. Vocational instruction or esthetic dilettantism takes 
the place of education. School authorities too commonly wish 
for musical performances, but they are loath to give time or 
credits for music in the ordinary curriculum. Music is still too 
much of an esthetic accomplishment or a pleasant but un- 
necessary adjunct to the curriculum. Even where it is in- 
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corporated, rarely, if ever, is it taught in such a way that its 
psychological importance to the very essence of education is 
realized. A teacher, for example, is not meant to bore a hole 
in the head of a pupil and pour this, or anything else, into that 
head; it must be a matter of personal assimilation. For a 
teacher is to a pupil what medicine is to an organ or a mem- 
brane: the medicine alone does not heal but only stimulates 
natural functions. So, too, the teacher merely assists from the 
outside the principle of activity within the pupil—his intelli- 
gence. Music is a powerful stimulant to that, not only be- 
cause it is emotional but because it is the language of the soul. 

Here is where Catholic music educators must meet a special 
challenge. As instruments of proper musical education you 
can play a revolutionarily beneficent part in world reconstruc- 
tion today by repaying, as musicians, music’s debt to the 
Church of your profession. Music was the Cinderella of the 
arts until the Church freed her. It is significant that the 
Church freed music from her thralldom to poetry through es- 
tablishing music as the synthesizing factor in her Ritual. 
Ritual means order; it is a divinely instituted but human 
means of getting back into the divine order of peace. The 
Church freed the rhythm of music in her chant from the bonds 
of quantity through the rational principle of accentuation. 
There followed logically the intellectual factor of melody, to 
which we testify still by calling the primary accent of a word 
the “tonic.” Then gradually came notation as we know it 
today. And in this process the Church gave birth to modern 
poetry through the Sequence, and to modern drama through 
the tropes. This universal cultural aspect has been the result 
of the Church’s grafting music on to the root of all culture— 
divine worship. For it is a fact that culture derives from 
worship, and in proportion as the worship is interior as well as 
exterior the culture flourishes; otherwise it dies. If music is 
to do its part in saving a dying civilization, it must go back to 
its roots, which the modern radical has tried not only to cut us 
off from but to pull up completely. The crisis of our day chal- 
lenges us to restore music and society to their common roots. 
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Challenge to Catholic Music Teachers 

Pius X in his Motu Proprio on music, and Pius XI in his 
sequel to it, flung this challenge at you. These laws of the 
Church have been directed less at a reform of music in worship 
and more at a reform of manners. The proof is that the 
Church has intimately associated music with “the primary 
and indispensable source of the Christian spirit,” the worship 
of God and the active participation in the representation of the 
Sacrifice of His Son for man’s freedom. Not only is there an 
intimate relationship between dogma and the Liturgy, as 
Pius XI said, but precisely because there is, and the wills of 
men must have a sure guide to happiness, the Church presents 
divinely revealed truth in the soundest of psychological ways 
so as to win each will to the peace of divine goodness and the 
concord of divine love. The remedy must be applied where the 
disease is, St. Thomas says, so that our good will be stirred. 
We can grasp and be moved by an idea only through the emo- 
tions. Music is the most potent of these stimuli; it rouses the 
whole being. 

Not only that, but in the chant of the Church you get a 
whole social philosophy on the Christian basis of democracy. 
The entity of each note is respected; all are equal. Upon the 
basis of this unit the magnificently balanced melodies rise to 
sublime heights, carrying the mind and will of man with them. 
We have the family groups of the incises; the national 
groups of the phrases; and the internationalists of the whole 
composition. Each note, incise. member, and phrase con- 
tributes to the beauty of the whole. Here we see perfectly 
exemplified that, in seeking the good of the whole, the part is 
made perfect. The balance between individual liberty and 
legitimate authority makes for the peace of hearts and the 
concord of nations. 

The crisis of our age is therefore a challenge to respond 
wholeheartedly to our high vocation in this regard. This 
challenge is summarized in two statements, a modern and an 
ancient. The late Mr. Sonneck once wrote: “The real 
‘secret’ of jazz has a lot to do with the ‘good time’ complex so 
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characteristic of our prosperous nation and so threatening for 
our welfare, if our youth really cares for nothing spiritually 
higher than just to have a good time, tomorrow and the day 
after!” Centuries before, our own Vittoria said: ‘Many evil 
and depraved men abuse music as an excitant in order to 
plunge into earthly delights instead of raising themselves by 
means of it to the contemplation of God and of divine 
things.... The art of song should be entirely devoted to the 
aim and end for which it was originally intended, namely, to 
the praise of God.” For music cannot fulfill its noble purpose, 
any more than an electric bulb can give light, unless it keep in 
contact with its proper source. Ruskin tells us, for example, 
that the Greeks distinguished between music which was the 
inspiration of the gods, and amusia, which lacked such in- 
spiration. Plato also reminded us that “‘music is not for our 
idle moments, but to inspire a love of virtue.”’ Music, in other 
words, like other things, is what its ideals are—as life is what 
its objective is, and education is what we deem life to be. The 
man who worships Mammon becomes as coarse, as crude, and 
as dull as his god. The one who worships Venus or Bacchus 
mentally, morally, and physically sinks below the level of the 
beast. Whereas the service of the baser things of life makes us 
slaves, fidelity to the nobler things develops heroes. A stream 
cannot rise above its source. As long as we keep our eyes on 
a mud puddle, we are going to get at best only a dim, murky 
reflection of the glorious sky above. 


“The Law of Prayer Is the Law of Song” 


A wise and generous conformity to the liturgical laws of the 
Church will lift you up. You will achieve artistic and moral 
maturity, which is the purpose of the laws. The legislation is 
regulated by the purpose of life, for “the law of prayer is the 
law of song.” As in life we have infancy, adolescence, and 
maturity, so in the life of the spirit or prayer we have our reces- 
sion from the wrong end, our approach to the right end, and 
our union with that end. The Church, to help us achieve this 
fullness of life, insists that music in her worship be not only 
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good and religious, but liturgical or prayerful. This liturgical 
music, which should be the standard and molder of our musical 
education, embraces the three stages of development in that the 
Church tolerates modern music written in conformity with 
chant principles, she encourages the restoration of classic 
polyphonic music, but she commands the restoration of her 
chant. She thus lifts us from a mere emotional life through 
the life of reason to the eminence of contemplation. We 
achieve wisdom, which, St. Thomas says, is the perfection of 
love. And love gives of itself. 

Our schools and our church societies should be used for such 
giving. These educational means should be used to improve 
the esthetic taste of your pupils. Give them a Catholic out- 
look in every sense by giving them a sense of order, of values, of 
sacrifice. This can be done through beginning with the chant, 
its rhythm, notation, and its prayerful purpose. I have had a 
chant class say that it was a course in Catholic culture and a 
true uplifting of the spirit. Such education must put society 
back in tune with God. Eusebius told us how: “We sing 
God’s praises with /iving psaltery, inspired cithara, and 
spiritual songs. For more pleasant and dear to God than any 
instrument is the harmony of the whole Christian people, 
when, in all the churches, we sing psalms and hymns with 
harmonious minds and well-tuned hearts.” This will be 
achieved by taking to heart the Church’s blessing for liturgical 
singers. It sums up the function of the Catholic music edu- 
cator. “See,” says the Church, “that what you sing with 
your mouth, you believe in your heart; and what you believe 
in your heart, prove in your works.” 





Joy in the Mass 


By Sister Mary Francis, O.P. 
St. Mary Convent, 1908 Thirteenth Street, East Moline, IIl. 


The Mass is a supreme act of worship, because it is a sacri- 
fice in which Christ, the Son of God, is both priest and victim. 
By means of the Mass God is glorified and adored and men are 
sanctified—the two principal ends for which Christ sacrificed 
Himself on the Cross. 

In the process of our sanctification the Mass is the source of 
our greatest joy: This joyfulness fills our souls when, as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body, we receive sanctifying grace at 
Baptism. As sanctifying grace increases in our souls by means 
of the other Sacraments, prayer, Mass, etc., life becomes more 
abundant and our joy increases proportionately. Moreover, 
joy is one of the twelve fruits of the Holy Spirit. 

Now, can joy be expressed in the Mass—is joy a dominant 
note that might be found in the prayers, chants and cere- 
monies of the Mass? Let us examine carefully the Ordinary of 
the Mass to discover an answer to this question. 

First of all, in the prayers at the foot of the altar we find 
the antiphon: “I will go in unto the Altar of God. Unto God 
who gives joy to my youth.”” This antiphon is repeated three 
times in connection with the Fudica me (Ps. xlii). The purpose 
of an antiphon is to give the dominant theme. Why is joy 
expressed here? According to Parsch: “To those in the state 
of grace or newly baptized are these words especially appro- 
priate because God will truly rejoice their youth in the life of 
grace with the body of the Lord. This youth in grace is to be 
enlivened and brought to maturity by the Holy Eucharist. 
This psalm is a renewal of baptism, and the Eucharist nurtur- 
ing that divine life (received in baptism) will bring it to ma- 
turity, to the full bloom of youth and to the fulness of joy.’”! 

The verses taken from Psalm Ixxxiv which follow the Con- 
fiteor, “Thou wilt turn, O God, and bring us to life, and Thy 


1 Dr. Pius Parsch, “The Liturgy of the Mass” (B. Herder Book Company, 1938), 67 sqq. 
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people shall rejoice in Thee,” are a fit conclusion to that prayer 
of contrition. ‘““We are confident now that the anger of God 
is appeased. Now God turns the countenance of His grace to- 
wards us, life flows again in our veins, and with life comes joy; 
even as the sun, after the freezing winter, brings life into all 
nature.””” 


The next prayer of the Ordinary of the Mass noting joy is 
the Gloria—‘the great hymn of praise, glorifying the majesty 
of God. In it is expressed the joy of those who as children of 
God are vouchsafed a glimpse of His sublime majesty. It is 
one of the most sublime chants of the Church. The Gloria 
is the joyful response to the pleading Kyrie, the jubilant 
anthem of redemption of the children of God. We express with 
joy our confidence in the knowledge of our redemption: I 
have been redeemed by Christ; I am a child of God, an heir of 
heaven, therefore, I am jubilant.’’ 


‘“““Glory to God in the highest’—these words are like the 
lark that springs in perfect joy towards the sun; these words 
raise a man’s heart and mind to God.’ 

Sursum corda (Lift up your hearts), we are told before the 
Preface. We cannot help but be glad from the manner in 
which these words are said. In the Common Preface of the 
Mass we find: ““The heavens and the heavenly hosts, and the 
blessed Seraphim join together in celebrating their joy”— 
the joy of all the Angels and Saints in heaven. With all these 
we also join our voices praising God in that joyful mood as did 
the Jews over nineteen hundred years ago during Our Lord’s 
joyful and triumphant entry into Jerusalem. 

We can find no other particular mention of joy in the 
remaining prayers of the Ordinary of the Mass, but we know 
what joy comes to us during the Communion of the Mass 
when our God Himself comes to us in the Holy Eucharist. 
Words cannot express this joy. 


3 Ibid. 
3 [bid., 104 sqq. 

mn Paul Bussard, “If I Be Lifted Up” (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 
1937), p. 10. 








JOY IN THE MASS 


Motif of Joy in the Proper 


Now, if there is joyfulness found in the Ordinary of the 
Mass, let us see what the Proper of the Mass has to offer for 
that particular motif. 

We find during the Christmastide that tender, loving joy 
in the birth of the Redeemer. The same is true of the Paschal- 
tide in which we find that triumphant and unrestrained joy in 
the Resurrection and Ascension of the Saviour which cul- 
minates, so to speak, on Pentecost. It is then that through His 
gifts the Holy Ghost brings us joy in its fullness. This same 
mood pervades the feast days of the Saints celebrated during 
these seasons of joy. 

In the Proper parts of the Mass we find first the Introit, 
which by its very nature is a chant that is supposed to be 
sung, and whose purpose is “to stir up the proper dispositions 
and feelings in the heart of man. To make a modern compari- 
son we might call the Introit the overture to the drama of the 
Mass that is to follow. Just as in the overture the principal 
musical theme is heard, so in the Introit the mystery of the 
feast or its mood finds expression. The first word often ex- 
presses the main theme.’”® 

For example, let us take the Introit of St. Thomas Becket 
celebrated during the Christmastide and see how the Introit 
urges us to rejoice in the festal day of this martyr: “Let us all 
rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festal day in honor of Blessed 
Thomas, the martyr: at whose martyrdom the Angels rejoice, 
and praise the Son of God. Rejoice in the Lord, O ye just: 
praise becometh the upright.” 

The Gradual is often filled with joy. The Gradual for Easter 
Sunday verifies this statement: “This is the day which the 
Lord hath made: let us rejoice and be glad in it” (Ps. cxvii. 
24). 

The Alleluia, a part of the Proper except in penitential sea- 
sons, is “a prelude or preparation for the Gospel, giving ex- 
pression to the inner rejoicing of the soul about to hear the 


5 Dr. Pius Parsch, op. cit., p. 85. 
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tidings of great joy, the Gospel.’”’® The word Alleluia itself is 
expressive of great happiness and exultation. 


Most Prefaces Are Joyous Chants 


We mentioned above the idea of joy in the Common Preface 
—but in the Proper Prefaces for various feasts, a profound 
religious enthusiasm is frequently found in their joyful chants, 
particularly that of Pentecost: “Wherefore does the whole 
world rejoice with exceeding great joy.” 

In conclusion, then, we may express what our own senti- 
ments should be in the words of the Offertory verse for the 
Monday of the Fourth Week of Lent, in the midst of the pen- 
ance and contrition which predominates in that season: “Sing 
joyfully to God, all the earth; serve ye the Lord with glad- 
ness; come in before His presence with exceeding great joy; 
for the Lord, He is God”’ (Ps. xcix. 1-2). As Christians, and 
particularly as Religious, we should radiate gladness, cheer, 
and joy in our daily lives and so communicate these to our 
fellow-men with whom we come in contact. It is only true 
holiness and godliness that make one happy in this life while 
preparing for that eternal bliss promised by Our Lord in heaven. 
Following the example of the Saints, we should let no sorrow or 
cross disturb that calm inner joy that we possess through our 
life of grace and that firm hope of attaining the Beatific Vision. 
With St. Paul let us practice and make our own his words: 
“T am filled with comfort: I exceedingly abound with joy in 
all tribulations” (II Cor., vii. 4). 


® Dr. Pius Parsch, op. cit., p. 143. 





Personality and Religion 


By Brortuer D. Vincent, F.S.C. 
Central Catholic High School, 4720 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


II. Religion and Mental Hygiene 


There are three final contributions which our faith makes to 
our psychological welfare, and they are very important. 

(6) Religion Teaches Us to Be Altruists, to Be Devoted to 
Something Outside Ourselves, to Be Unselfish—Few words are 
tossed around more in modern psychology than “‘introversion” 
and “extroversion.” The introvert is simply one whose life 
turns in upon and centers about himself—in old-fashioned 
words, he is selfish. Man is naturally selfish, and psychological 
tests and clinical records prove beyond a doubt that this leads 
to introversion, neuroticism, inefficiency, maladjustment, emo- 
tional instability, and unhappiness. The influence of some- 
thing greater than man is necessary to bring him out of him- 
self. The introvert who withdraws from society and encloses 
himself within the limits of his own personality, has a very un- 
desirable type of inner life. Introversion has placed the high- 
est percentage of inmates in mental hospitals; it leads any- 
where from simple eccentricities to outright dementia precox 
(sometimes called schizophrenia), a mental condition which 
attacks mostly those in their teens and early twenties, and 
which in this country has hospitalized more people than tuber- 
culosis. 

The modern psychologist’s réle of mental hygiene to de- 
velop the extroverted side of our life in a balanced way was 
really laid down over 1,900 years ago by Christ as the funda- 
mental principle of His religion: “Love God above all, and 
love your neighbor as yourself for the love of God.’ Unsel- 
fishness, self-sacrifice, and charity have been practiced here 
and there over a wide field and throughout history, but it was 
Christianity that first imposed it as a way of life reinforced 
with supernatural sanctions, and has kept it as a basic philos- 
ophy that is to motivate every thought, word, and act. Dr. 
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Link has expressed in simple terms his experimental approach 
to religion: “I believe in God because I have found that without 
the belief in someone more important than themselves people 
fail to achieve their own potential importance.”! 


Religion and “‘Sublimation’”’ 


(7) Religion Enables Us to Reinterpret the Difficulties of Life. 
—In the words of psychology, this is often thought of as com- 
pensation or sublimation. The one thing in this life we can be 
certain of meeting is trouble. Sorrows, sufferings, disappoint- 
ments of one sort or another are bound to come into every life. 
Case histories show that in most cases mental illness is remotely 
caused by a chronic state of unhappiness, emotional strain or 
difficulty, or is immediately precipitated by some acute trau- 
matic situation of the same nature. This is indicated by the 
statistics which show that the percentage of first admissions to 
mental hospitals, for conditions due to economic stress, in- 
creased greatly during the depression. The first admissions 
for these reasons increased four times by 1934 over normal 
times. For manic-depressive conditions alone the percentage 
was almost doubled by 1929 and increased five times by 1934. 
Dementia precox increased three and a half times by 1929 and 
nine times by 1933. 

Psychologists advise their clients to try to accept their diffi- 
culties, to reinterpret them and find some good or advantage in 
them, and, if one outlet is blocked, to seek another on the same 
or on a higher level. Thisis good advice, but it is often diff- 
cult to put into practice for want of suitable means. Yet, it 
should not be too difficult for the Catholic who is taught to ac- 
cept the will of God in the spirit of Job: “The Lord hath given 
and the Lord hath taken away; as it hath pleased the Lord 
so be it done.”” The devout Catholic has learned where to find 
refreshment when he is heavily burdened, and knows that suf- 
fering is not a blight, but an opportunity to gain virtue, merit 
and satisfaction. Man’s frequent reaction to suffering is: 
“What have I done to deserve this?” But that thought fades 
1H. C. Link, “The Return to Religion,” p. 30. 
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in the light of the sufferings of Our Divine Lord, His Blessed 
Mother and the Saints, who certainly never deserved them. 
Nothing is more cruel or meaningless than suffering just for the 
sake of suffering. To realize how to endure suffering, the 
Catholic always has the example of these models and the 
knowledge that the Saints thought so highly of suffering that 
they prayed for it. 

Perhaps the point at which this Seaion of faith can be seen 
most easily is the way in which people accept the death of 
loved ones. What reinterpretation is possible where one be- 
lieves there is nothing beyond this life? It is little wonder that 
this situation is a jumping-off place for so many depressed 
mental conditions. On the other hand, how comforting the 
thought that death is the beginning of life, and that, through 
the Communion of Saints, the faithful are not separated! 


Confession and ‘‘Catharsis” 


(8) Confession is the Antidote to Repression and the Catharsis 
of the Soul.—Buried deep in the complexity of mental troubles 
are often found guilt feelings or subconscious experiences 
which have been repressed. Whether you are Freudian and 
call it super-ego, or whether like most people you call it con- 
science, or by whatever name you think of it, there is some- 
thing within us which reproves us when we do wrong, and 
which somehow makes us unhappy until whatever is troubling 
us is removed. Man may repress this “voice,” he may flee 
from the reality of his past evil, may rationalize it into noth- 
ing, may drown it in an orgy of activity or pleasure—he may 
do any number of things. Such adjustments may bring a su- 
perficial satisfaction for a time, but they can never bring last- 
ing peace, and invariably this repressed emotionally toned in- 
cident comes back to the surface in the form of a complex, 
phobia, or anxiety. It is like dumping refuse in a river. Just 
around that spot the river seems smooth and clear, but if we 
go a few hundred yards downstream we will find all that rub- 
bish coming back to the surface. The guilt feelings themselves 
may be either real or imaginary. But in any case, the treat- 
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ment of all these repressed conditions, whether it be by psy- 
choanalysis or simple therapy, is to induce the patient to re- 
veal his inner life, past and present, without holding anything 
back. The therapist then tries to put his finger on the par- 
ticular subconscious element that is disturbing the patient. 
This is technically called catharsis. The number of patients 
disturbed over guilt feelings has caused many psychiatrists to 
attack religion and the concept of sin, when in reality it is the 
consolations of religion which the patient really needs. To say 
that a boil doesn’t exist will never relieve the man who is suf- 
fering from one; he will not feel well until the boil is opened 
and the poison drained. Though an analyst can point out the 
trouble of conscience that is worrying the patient, he can do 
nothing to really remove it. The priest in confession can wipe 
away those sins and solve all doubts as though they had never 
existed, and thus he alone can give the “patient’’ or penitent 
complete peace of mind and a fresh start in life. Thus, the 
Catholic is trained never to repress or try to escape his diffi- 
culties, but to face them and do something about them. He 
has the means to do something about them. Beyond the fact 
of the forgiveness of sin, the penitent, sharing with the priest 
a confidence that nowhere else in the world exists, has the 
finest of opportunities to receive advice and direction. 


Psychiatrists and Personal Guilt 


Psychiatrists envy this position of the priest, even though 
they do not fully understand the nature of the Sacrament of 
Penance. The Protestant clergy too are voicing the realization 
that they lost something when they cast aside the Sacrament, 
and are vaguely expressing their need for its return. Among 
those giving the tone of this feeling is a name more respected 
among Protestants than any other, that of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Speaking before more than 1,000 clergymen at the 
annual meeting of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches a few years ago, Dr. Fosdick said: 


“Clergymen are giving different names to this form of ac- 
tivity such as ‘trouble clinics,’ ‘personal conferences on spir- 
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itual problems,’ the ‘Protestant Confessional.’ The name 
makes little difference. What does make a difference is the 
renewed awareness of the Churches that they are in danger 
of surrendering to the psychoanalyst that vast field of hu- 
man need where the confession of sin and spiritual misery is 
met with sympathy and intelligent treatment. To be sure, 
the wise minister will work with a psychiatrist and not with- 
out one, but if the Churches substitute any other kind of 
success for the successful handling of the spiritual aspects of 
individual problems, they will be vacating their most ob- 
vious function.’ 


In a volume on mental hygiene by Groves and Blanchard, 
which is a sort of modern classic on the subject, the authors, 
though not Catholics, and possessed of a false notion of the 
true basis of religion, yet pay this tribute to the therapeutic 
value of confession: 


cor 


The Roman Catholic Church’s provision for oral confes- 
sion to the priest has a moral and therapeutic value which 
the Protestant Churches generally lack. The psychiatrist is 
frequently called upon to act the role of the priest, listening 
to revelations of guilt that the patient dare not share with 
anyone except when protected by the professional code of 
secrecy and assuring the patient that the guilt need no 
longer be carried as a hidden burden. Protestanism needs 
to develop a better method of dealing with personal guilt 
than public confession of general sinfulness. There is a 
craving to particularize the guilt, to definitely get rid of the 
burden, and this impulse at present is adequately recognized 
only by the Roman Catholic Church in her confessional.’ 


We should not be surprised at the fact that religion meets the 
natural needs of man and helps him to a life of mental health 
and happiness. God created both man and his needs, and he 
created him in such a way that only God Himself can satisfy 
those needs and fulfill man’s nature. And it should seem only 
consistent that the perfection of our natures which is the work 
of our life should contribute to the perfection of our minds and 


bodies. 


3 Literary Digest, December 17, 1927, p. 2. 
8 “Introduction to Mental Hygiene,” p. 316. 
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Modern Psychology and Human Needs 

The modern rise of the popularity of psychology as a re- 
course in the difficulties of mind and heart has largely been a 
result of the Protestant Reformation. When the Reformers 
cast aside the Sacraments and the other doctrines of the 
Church, what did they have to offer their people to help them? 
How could they satisfy the eternal restlessness of their souls? 
Scientists began to study man’s nature, to analyze his needs, 
and to try to find means to meet them. The result is that they 
have gradually taken in at the back door under the name of 
science what they had thrown out the front door under the 
name of Roman Catholicism. This is clearly seen today in the 
trend of the Protestant Churches. Lacking a theology to 
offer their people, they are turning to the principles of psy- 
chology. We can see it in the titles of their advertised ser- 
mons and in the training of their ministers, many of whom are 
now studying psychology in our Catholic colleges, studying it 
there because it is not materialistic. 

People are strange. They won’t have anything to do with an 
old-fashioned remedy of proved worth. But dress the same 
thing up in a fancy bottle, tack a scientific name to it, charge a 
couple of dollars for it, sing a four-line jingle about it half a 
dozen times a day on the radio, and they will buy all that manu- 
facturers can produce. 

This analysis of a function of our Faith may hardly be un- 
derstood by students below the college level. Yet, it is impor- 
tant that our students become deeply convinced of those prin- 
ciples of our Faith and develop those good habits of thought 
and practice that will stand by them in their times of need. 

Teachers should become aware of this function and find in it 
an added motive for deeper zeal. Occasionally they can find 
the opportunity to add a little extra emphasis on those doc- 
trines and practices that will be especially helpful in the dif- 
ficulties of life, and will develop to the fullest the most healthy 
kind of personality. This awareness should give teachers a 
new and added appreciation of their function of fulfilling the 
first aim of education—the fullest development of the whole 
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student. Academic learning develops a good mind, but it is 
religion that develops the character and—what we sometimes 
fail to realize sufficiently—personality. 

This discussion has been very much on a natural level. It is 
true we do not teach religion or practice it for the natural good 
which it produces; yet, while we practice virtue for superna- 
tural reasons, we do not reject the natural good that follows 
from it. But the influence of religion on mental hygiene has 
supernatural implications, too, for a healthy mind is a happy 
mind, and a happy mind is a fertile ground for virtue. 





The Growth of Superstition 


“The figures on the growth of commercialized superstition from a hole- 
in-the-wall diversion to a flourishing enterprise are astonishing. A conserv- 
ative estimate finds some 80,000 full-time fortune-tellers now operating in 
the U.S. Their clientéle numbers some 5 million modern Americans, and 
their income is around $200,000,000 a year. This business flourishes be- 
cause men, having no trust in God’s providence, turn to divination to resolve 
their fears. They seek to know the future by signs from creatures, even the 
devil himself. 

“The failure of modern religions has prepared the way for the rise of 
superstition. Appealing to emotion rather than truth, they have lost both 
their way and their grip upon human hearts. They have left a blank in the 
modern mind which needs filling. Add to that general ignorance of true 
religion the universal fear and anxiety caused by war, and the sum is super- 
stition” (Rev. J. R. Gillis, O.P., in the Dominican Bulletin, quoted in the 
Catholic Digest, February, 1945). 





The Eastern Churches 


By Sister M. Beve Done an, O.S.F. 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


“Unfortunately it cannot be assumed even at this time of 
day that all Latin Rite Catholics in America are as well informed 
as they should be about their brethren of the Eastern Rite in 
their midst” (Commonweal, XXXIX, 358). In these words, 
Donald Attwater expresses his apparent disappointment at 
the lack of information and interest of American Catholics in 
the Eastern Churches. And yet this English layman, a lec- 
turer and writer, entertains misgivings not entirely un- 
founded. 

American Catholics, accustomed to numerous religious 
sects worshipping in their neighborhood, tolerantly and 
casually overlook all but their own. It is true that many ser- 
mons have been preached on the Oriental Rites, informative 
articles have been written, pamphlets circulated, but as in 
most instances where religious topics are discussed, compara- 
tively few avail themselves of the opportunity afforded them 
for enlightenment. 

If this information is to reach the greater number of Catho- 
lics and if the wishes of the Holy See are to be carried out, it is 
only reasonable to expect that a systematic study of the East- 
ern Rites be introduced into our Catholic institutions. The 
occasional sermon and isolated article in current periodicals, 
valuable as they may be, are not sufficient without a previous 
knowledge of the nature of the Eastern Churches. 

The responsibility of this task of educating the laity natu- 
rally falls on teachers of religion, who, by way of creating a 
sympathetic understanding and intellectual interest in the 
Oriental liturgies and customs, may be taking some of the 
initial steps toward eradicating “the mutual ignorance and 
contempt” (to use the words of Pope Pius XI) that have so 
long existed between the Western and the Eastern Churches. 

Lack of information about the Eastern Churches, both 
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Catholic and Orthodox, is strikingly manifest even among 
intelligent Catholics, not excepting those who are professed 
teachers of religion. We can no longer shirk the responsibility; 
there is an urgent need today in our Catholic institutions to 
examine the historic nature of the separation, to weigh the 
efforts made at reunion in the past on the part of church 
leaders, and to ascertain the possible contribution of the laity 
towards a reunion at this time. 


Outline for Study of Byzantine Rite 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the Eastern 
Churches or to retrace fields already explored and admirably 
discussed by well-informed authorities, but rather to lay be- 
fore teachers of religion bibliographical material together with 
an outline which has proved helpful to the writer in the teach- 
ing of this subject. Since many teachers will incorporate this 
study as a unit in the regular religion course, a brief outline is 
given for a study of the Byzantine Rite, but applicable to a 
study of any of the other Eastern Rites. | Its flexibility, how- 
ever, is manifest for those who can afford to devote time to a 
more detailed consideration. 


I. Historical background. 
(1) Christianity before the schism. 
(2) Rdéle of the Popes in fostering reunion. 
II. Externals of an Eastern Church. 

(1) Architecture, art. 
(2) Vestments, sacred vessels. 

III. Byzantine Rite. 
(1) Customs, liturgy. 
(2) Possible origin, antiquity. 
The present status of the Orthodox Church. 
(1) In Europe. 
(2) In the United States. 
Reunion of East and West. 
(1) Prejudices against reunion. 
(2) Differences in mental attitude of East and West. 
(3) Present action towards reunion. 


From the abundant material published in recent years, the 
instructor will make a judicious selection depending on the 
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time allowed for the subject. For an abbreviated study, the 
pamphlet, “Eastern Catholics,” by the Reverend Clement C. 
Englert, C.SS.R., will suffice, but for an intensive study of all 
the Eastern Churches and Rites, Donald Attwater’s “The 
Catholic Eastern Churches,” the most recent and compre- 
hensive treatment, is indispensable. In this paper these two 
types of courses are kept in mind. The works most pertinent 
to the subject are mentioned first; the others are added as 
suggestions for those who wish to make a more thorough 
study. 


Study of Eastern Empire 


As an introduction to this study for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing interest and arousing intellectual curiosity, Gerard Don- 
nelly’s “Catholics—Roman but not Latin” (Catholic Digest, 
December 9, 1939) is unequalled. The writer points out in a 
clear and attractive way the customs of the Eastern Churches 
—customs which show that, although the Catholic Church 
insists on unity of worship, it need not have uniformity in the 
manner of that worship. Among students who learn this fact 
for the first time, there are varied reactions: shaken faith, 
disappointment, disillusionment, all of which invite further 
study to clarify mistaken nations. 

For a discussion of Christianity before the schism and the 
history of the early Church, during which time developed the 
various customs and rites in the celebration of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, Attwater (0p. cit., pp. 3-9) gives a concise but 
sufficient account especially for those students who have 
previously studied church history. 

To understand the entanglement of the political scene and 
the religious character of the Eastern Empire, which led to 
Cesaro-Papism and the consequent ambition of the Byzantine 
emperor to be pope and the transmission of that idea from 
Constantinople to Russia, students should consult the dis- 
cussion by Ambrose De Groot, O.F.M.Cap., in the June 6, 
1943, issue of the Eastern Observer (the publication of this 
paper has been temporarily discontinued). For further dis- 
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cussion on this subject see Attwater’s “The Dissident Churches” 
(op. cit., pp. 71-102). 

Since a teacher will wish the students to read at least one 
Encyclical on this subject, at this phase of the study he will 
introduce the “Rerum Orientalium” of Pope Pius XI, which 
fulfills two purposes. It states briefly the efforts made towards 
reunion since the schism, and it expresses the wishes of the 
Holy Father for immediate action on the promotion of Oriental 
studies. As a supplement, the teacher will find most helpful 
a discussion by P. Dickinson, S.J. (Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
III, 215-231),-in which the writer reviews the attitude of the 
Church through the centuries, outlines the efforts of the Holy 
See towards reunion, and emphasizes the need of educating the 
laity to the correct attitude towards the dissidents. 


Interior and Exterior of Eastern Church 


Before the teacher begins the study of the Rites proper, he 
will find it profitable to study the dominant characteristics of 
the Eastern Church and its externals, such as vestments, 
sacred vessels, music and iconography, for these are insepar- 
able from the customs. A lesson of this type will best be pre- 
sented by a visit to a Greek church, but, in lieu of this, or 
even in preparation for attendance at services in any Oriental 
Rite, a study may be conducted from the pictures in Att- 
water (op. cit., pp. 44-45) and the National Geographic Re- 
view (LII, 675, 683-690, 724-29; LXII, 203-205). 

Since the square structure of the church itself (form of a 
Greek cross), topped by a dome, follows the type of the early 
Byzantine structures of Constantinople, the teacher may wish 
in this connection to explain the development of Byzantine art 
and architecture, thereby impressing more forcibly on the 
minds of the students the significance of early Christian art 
and symbols and their continuance in the Church. If brevity is 
desired, the short account in the Catholic Encyclopedia will 
suffice. 

To inculcate an appreciation of the icons on the Jconostasis 
and throughout the church, the teacher may use as an example 
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a copy of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, a picture well known 
and venerated in both East and West. For more complete 
information on the iconography, students should be directed 
to R. Pilkington’s detailed discussion of ““The Iconography of 
the Byzantine Church” in Pax, XXIV, 229 sq. A compara- 
tive study of the vestments and sacred vessels used in the 
East and the West will result in a deeper liturgical knowledge 
and appreciation of those of the Roman Church. A concise, 
illustrated discussion may be found in Fortescue, “Orthodox 
Eastern Church,” pp. 403-409. A similar treatment of this 
material may be found in Attwater’s “The Catholic Eastern 
Churches,” pp. 44 sq. 


Study of the Eastern Liturgy 


Although there are fourteen Rites in the Eastern Churches, 
the Byzantine, since it is the most universally used, will best 
serve the purpose for a specific study. The reference material 
on this Rite is ample. A teacher who aims to secure a brief but 
clear exposition on this Rite for the class will assign Att- 
water’s article, “Byzantine Liturgy” (Thought, VI, 297 sq.), 
where the writer notes the important characteristics and in- 
cludes some of the beautiful prayers of the Liturgy. 

After these preliminary studies are made on the material 
surroundings and the general characteristics of the Rite and 
customs, the students are prepared to study the Liturgy 
itself. The ideal situation exists when each student has in his 
hands a copy of the Liturgy in English translation. Inex- 
pensive copies may be secured from St. Procopius Abbey, 
Lisle, Illinois. If individual copies are not used, a teacher, who 
has a projector and screen, will have the advantage over the 
one who tries to read the prayers from one copy. 

To one studying the Byzantine Rite or attending the service, 
the ceremony and customs will naturally be strange, inasmuch 
as they differ from our own. One will note, in particular, the 
veneration of the images, the deacon directing the service, the 
recitation of the Credo after the Offertory, the absence of 
Elevation, the audible prayers at the Consecration, and the 
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Communion under both species. Yet, despite these differ- 
ences, foreign as they are to our own, there are many simi- 
larities, which deserve more attention. Reverend Clement 
Englert, C.SS.R. (op. cit., 32, 38), tabulates these side by side 
with the Roman, pointing out the corresponding ceremonies 
and prayers. 

For the historical aspect of the Byzantine Rite, one cannot 
overlook the scholarly treatment by Dom Placid de Meester, 
O.S.B., in which he traces the possible origin, antiquity and 
meaning of the Rite, “The Byzantine Liturgy” (Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, I11, 19-26, 63-71, 131-137, 189-192). 


The Eastern Orthodox Church 


After a close examination of the Byzantine Rite, one is then 
prepared to study the Eastern European Orthodox Church, 
which, though dissident, still observes the same Rite as the 
Eastern Catholics. Among the 154 million dissidents, there 
are 16 churches, separated by nationality, each self-governing 


and independent of the others. For information on these, the 
teacher will rely on Attwater’s recent and complete survey of 
the dissidents, but the students probably will find the articles 
in current periodicals more to their interest and liking, such as 
“Churches of Greece” by John La Farge (Commonweal, 
XXXIII, 370-372), or “Rome and the Oriental Separatists,” 
by the same writer (Catholic Mind, XXXIII, 183 sq.), or 
“Russian Orthodox Church” by Catherine Radziwill (Catholic 
World, CXXXI, 204 sq.). 

For a general estimate of the relation of Church and State 
in Greece we turn again to Attwater (“The Orthodox Eastern 
Church,” in Catholic Mind, XXXV, 383-392). He says that 
the synod or governing body of the Church is often hampered 
in its activity by the presence of civil authorities at meetings. 
The archbishops and even patriarchs have purely nominal 
power. The underpaid and poorly trained clergy in rural 
districts have little influence in teaching or preaching. 

In spite of the disintegration of Orthodoxy in the East in the 
last half-century, or perhaps to counteract it, there has been, 
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since 1907, an attempt in Greece at revival, a movement which 
progressed rather slowly but was in a flourishing condition 
prior to the outbreak of the present war. According to 
E. J. B. Fry (Eastern Churches Quarterly, I11, 231-233), this 
movement known as Zoe or “Life” has exerted considerable 
influence. The members, including priests, students, and lay 
people, form a brotherhood and observe monastic vows. Pri- 
marily the members are trained for preaching throughout the 
country, but they also encourage frequent Communion and 
conduct catechetical schools. 

There is also a home front. In America there are five 
million of the Orthodox faith, 700,000 of them in the State of 
New York, each belonging to the independent Church of its 
home nation. Until March 25, 1943, no official recognition 
was given to the Orthodox Church as such in the United States. 
In that year when the Selective Service Act failed to recognize 
the Greek Orthodox Church as a religious denomination, the 
Greeks in New York sponsored a bill which gave legal status 
to the Federated Orthodox Greek Catholic Church. Perhaps 
the best, though not the most recent, picture of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church in America is portrayed by L. H. Gray in 
the Commonweal, XV, 656 sq. 

In a study of the Orthodox Church, the possibility of re- 
union is uppermost in our minds. This subject naturally falls 
into three separate divisions, namely: the prejudices of the 
Eastern people themselves, the differences in mentality of 
East and West, and the present action of both the East and 
West to break down prejudices and thereby seek a mutual 
understanding. This phase of the subject lends itself to dis- 
cussion and reports. 

That the Orthodox in the past harbored strong feelings of 
antagonism towards Rome is not especially surprising to the 
historian who knows the ill-will created by the Crusaders, and 
the enforcement of Latin customs in churches that returned 
to the recognition of Rome. But there are other barriers, as 
Dom Bede Winslow briefly points out (Pax, XX, 74 sq., 
102 sq.), which are keenly felt even among the common people, 
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namely: language, love of the liturgy, and a strong national- 
istic feeling, all of which the Orthodox are reluctant to sacri- 
fice. 


Mentality of East and West 


Much has been written about the mentality of the East in 
its apparent contrast with that of the West. Writers, in 
general, agree that the people of the East are conservative, 
that they emphasize the mystical and the sublime, that they 
prefer interior holiness to outward demonstration, that they 
adopt an attitude of spiritual passivity in the conferring of the 
Sacraments, that they love the hieratic and abstract in art 
rather than the realistic. Metropolitan Andrew Szeptickyj, 
Archbishop of Lwow, says the difference in faith is no longer a 
question of dispute, but the real difference is a mental attitude 
diametrically opposed to that of the West (Commonweal, 
XII, 570-574). 

From this phase of the study one naturally concludes that if 
the Orthodox Church unites with Rome, it must be allowed to 
bring with it all its present customs, ceremonies, and languages. 
Msgr. Calavassy in Athens has set a precedent by inserting 
the name of the Pope in the diptychs of the Liturgy, celebrated 
in a setting entirely Greek (C.S.C.-O, “Letter,” in Pax, 
XXIV, 155; “With Scrip and Staff,” in America, XLIX, 374). 

The West does not stand alone in its effort to heal the 
schism. In the nineteenth century when the Popes were work- 
ing towards a better understanding with the East and inviting 
them to reunion, the Church in the East also began to raise its 
voice for the same cause. In Russia, Vladimir Soloviev, a poet, 
theologian, and philosopher, acted as the champion of reunion 
and declared ‘“‘the separation had no right to exist.”” Recent 
writers about this famous promoter are Dom Theodore 
Wessling (Eastern Churches Quarterly, I1, 12 sq., 65 sq., 
121 sq., 185 sq.) and C. J. Eustace (Commonweal, XXXIX, 
346 sq.). 

In more recent years, when the Russians were suffering 
under the Soviet regime, the Church of the East looked again 
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towards Rome. Catherine Radziwill, a Princess of Russia 
and a convert to Catholicism, says: “Since the anti-Christian 
campaign waged against religion in general has been started by 
the Bolsheviki, the question of a possible reunion between the 
Roman Catholic and the Russian Orthodox Churches has 
once more come to the front in Russia” (Catholic World, 
CXXXI, 204). From the point of view of an Orthodox, 
Prince Nicholas Massalsky, of Sopron, Hungary, sees the 
possibilities of reunion under the Diaspora, a division of the 
Orthodox Church in exile, effected under the Soviet regime 
and numbering two and one half million (Thought, XIV, 
451 sq., 594 sq.). At the present time Helen Iswolsky, a well- 
known writer and lecturer, is attracting our attention to the 
reunion. 

As a result of the “Rerum Orientalium,” directed most 
forcibly to the cause, great progress towards reunion has been 
made by the erection of seminaries and the training of clergy 
for the Eastern Churches. But Pope Pius XI wished that the 
laity would take an interest in and be informed about the 
dissident brethren. Within the past ten years the education 
of the laity had already been started in England, France, 
Italy, Holland, and Germany. Associations of priests and 
laity were founded to assist the cause of reunion by prayer, 
study, and material help. 

In the conclusion of this study, the teacher will use the 
opportunity to direct the attention of the students to their 
responsibility to contribute towards reunion both by prayer 
and self-denial. In addition to prayer for the missions and for 
conversions of the heathens and heretics, they may offer special 
prayers during the Church Unity Octave, and they may con- 
tribute material help to the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association which Pope Pius XI established in 1925 to assist 
the Sacred Congregation in promoting reunion. 


Shall We Teach Our Pupils 
to Meditate? 


By Sister M. Ansetma, C.S.C., B.A. 
St. John Cathedral High School, Fresno, Calif. 


All of us have heard the age-old complaints concerning our 
Catholic young folk of high school age: these students do not 
think; they do not apply what they have learned; they know 
only snatches of Scripture; their wills are not trained; they 
are seldom responsible or reliable. Most readers of this article 
will agree that at least some of these deficiencies have been 
apparent in their own experiences as teachers in Catholic high 
schools. 

Suppose the teacher could be assured that there is a remedy 
for many of these defects, and that this remedy is in the prac- 
tice of daily mental prayer in the classroom. The average 
instructor has already set upher prejudice. She was not at all 
satisfied with personal mental prayer early in her own day. 
Meditation was almost the bugbear of her schedule. Why 
should she attempt to teach the ’teen age how to meditate? 
Perhaps she is sincere enough and sufficiently willing to search 
a little longer for an aid to the students’ difficulties. 

In the teaching and practice of mental prayer, not every 
instructor will have the same amount of success. However, 
the writer feels that anyone with good will, a great deal ot 
sincerity, and a little time can really eliminate her own failures 
in this practice, while teaching the students to think more 
deeply, to know Our Lord better, to make application to 
personal life of the truths of our religion, to strengthen the will, 
and to become more responsible and reliable. The author has 
worked with the method about to be explained, has asked 
other teachers to try it, and feels that, though it has its short- 
comings, still it is more valuable than any other procedure she 
has tried. Anonymous answers to detailed questionnaires 
given to the students show that the pupils like meditation, 
profit by it, and some of them carry it with them into out-of- 
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school life. Very little of the method to be explained is 
original. It represents merely the trial, error, and readjust- 
ment procedures on the part of several instructors in religion 
of the secondary level. At the conclusion of this article will 
be found a brief outline together with the expansion given by 
the teacher. They may help to illustrate what is about to be 
explained. 


Inauguration of the Practice 


Unlike the teacher, the student comes to his mental prayer 
with no prejudice. Perhaps he has never heard of the term. 
Possibly he has a confused idea of its meaning. If he is 
questioned concerning its practice, he will inform the teacher 
that, while vocal prayer is said with the lips, mental prayer is 
performed with the mind. The Freshman year is not too soon 
to introduce the subject. Junior and Senior students appre- 
ciate it fully. The instructor will do well to “sell” the idea to 
her class, explaining that the practice of mental prayer is a 
means to character formation. A little discussion on the part 
played by the will in the building of character will introduce 
the subject of the faculties of the soul: memory, intellect, and 
will. Further planned questioning will assist the young folk 
to understand that these faculties are employed in the practice 
of mental prayer. The teacher strives to assist the pupils. to 
explain to her that the memory pictures events and recalls 
scenes; that the intellect makes application of principles, and 
that the will determines what is going to be done about a given 
fact. Each teacher will know best how to present this “‘sale” 
to her class because the development depends entirely on the 
age level of her group. When she has succeeded in establishing 
these truths, she has gathered from the students themselves 
the body of the outline of mental prayer. She might write the 
outline, as given below, on the board to attract attention, to 
arouse curiosity, and to give it time to be painlessly assimi- 
lated. 


Memory .. . recalls the event, pictures the scenes. 
Intellect (application) . . . reasons, applies to self. 
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Will (resolution) ... determines what is going to be done 


today, in a particular way, about the matter of the memory 
and application. 


Components of Mental Prayer 


At the next lesson, the instructor shows that, just as in a 
composition the body is the most important part of the ma- 
terial, so too is this true in mental prayer. Furthermore, as 
the theme has an introduction and conclusion, the meditation 
likewise has. Without further discussion or questioning, the 
teacher explains this introduction and conclusion in somewhat 
the following manner: “Everything in our Catholic life of 
prayer or the Sacraments begins and ends with the sign of the 
cross. In making our mental prayer, we shall remember this 
at the beginning and at the end. Next we place ourselves in 
the presence of God—sitting at His feet, walking with Him 
near the shore of Galilee, watching Him in the little home of 
Nazareth. We shut out all thoughts and distractions that 
would prevent our being alone with God. We ask here for a 
grace that we need; then we picture the scene, reason upon 
it, and make our resolutions as already shown in the body of 
mental prayer. Finally, we turn to God in simple prayer, 
telling Him of our failures, even those in this meditation, 
asking His forgiveness and aid in our weaknesses, asking His 
help to keep the resolution we have just made. Now we have: 

“Sign of the Cross 

Presence of God 

Ask a grace 
“Memory 

Application 

Resolution 
“Prayer 

Sign of the Cross” 


Most of the class will be able to give this outline from 
memory without effort, if we have not hurried our explanation, 
and if we have left the outline on the board for a few days. 
The purpose in giving the outline is to avoid confusing the 
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student in the method of prayer presented, and to clarify his 
ideas in a definite order. The teacher concludes the “sale” 
of mental prayer with the declaration that the Church wants 
everyone to use mental prayer, as far as the individual is 
capable. Meditation is a great help, and the Church has no 
intention of limiting its use to Religious life. 


Demonstration of Methods 


The following day the religious instructor gives a mental 
prayer to the class. This is done while the students sit 
respectfully, their hands folded in lap or on their desks, their 
eyes cast down. They are reminded that they are not ex- 
pected to be distracted by the entrance of a messenger, a knock 
at the door, etc. The teacher suggests the position for the 
beginning of the prayer by saying: ““Take the position for 
mental prayer, please.” She continues aloud: “In the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. I place 
myself in the presence of God . . . (dots indicate places where 
the teacher pauses) and I ask the grace of....”” She uses notes, 
but she never reads from a book or a paper. Her notes are slips 
of paper on which she has written jottings to assist her mem- 
ory, and to keep her mind directed to the objective previously 
intended when she planned the prayer. She ¢alks out her 
thoughts as though she were telling a story. The more in- 
formal the prayer sounds, the better it will be. Pupils dislike 
being “read at.” From her scanty jottings she makes her 
sentences. They should never sound memorized. She pic- 
tures the scene, makes the application, pdtising where the 
students should answer the questions or apply a principle to 
themselves. At first, and certainly until she is sure that they 
understand that the resolutions should be practical and per- 
sonal, she should suggest a resolution. After some practice, 
the pupils should be able to make their resolutions to fit their 
individual lives. The meditation closes with a prayer, orig- 
inal as suited to the subject, or one of the suitable official 
prayers of the Church. This serves to emphasize the beauty 
and the meaning of the prayers of the Church, to correct 
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wrong interpretations of them, as well as to give examples of 
prayers that may be composed in our own minds and hearts. 
The teacher keeps her voice reverent and moderate, avoiding 
material that might emphasize events that are too individual 
in school life. Sincere students will make this application 
themselves; others will only resent its presence in prayer. 


Subject-Matter Recommended 


The subject-matter for the memory may include the Litur- 
gical Year, or the Life of Our Lord and the Saints. It is best 
not to vary the material too much. The events of Our Lord’s 
life should be used as they occur in the liturgical year, instead 
of taking scenes that do not follow in order. During Lent, 
the scenes of the Fourteen Stations, together with the scenes 
of Holy Week, will afford more material than can be used in 
the religion classes of that season. During October the scenes 
of the Mysteries of the Rosary can be meditated upon. When 
one uses from five to fifteen minutes daily in a five-day school 
week, there is hardly enough time to cover the subject-matter 
supplied. It must be remembered that a too brief period will 
not cover the subject; a too protracted period will tire the 
students and make them lose their taste for it. Principal 
feasts of the Saints and even public holidays, such as Thanks- 
giving and Mother’s Day, have their special suitability for re- 
flection and personal application. 

There is little doubt that by the employment of daily 
mental prayer the student will learn more about the Liturgical 
Year, the Life of Our Lord, and the Saints. He will also learn 
to make corrections in and applications to his own life. A 
constant reminder of yesterday’s resolution and a check upon 
himself should increase his will power, and make him more 
thoughtful and responsible. The teacher naturally wonders 
how much work all this is going to mean for her. She is will- 
ing to give the time if she has it, but often she has little left 
trom other duties. She must remember that she does not read 
the mental prayer, but talks it out, using jotted notes; the only 
preparation necessary is a matter of a few minutes’ thought, 
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preceded by a little prayer for God’s guidance that she may 
better help His loved ones. It is a mere matter of getting 
away from everything for a few moments, and of thinking out 
a few points of application after she has made a few pictures 
for the scene of the mental prayer. One jots down a verb, a 
noun, or a phrase that will recall thoughts completely. A 
mental prayer of ten minutes should demand less than a ten- 
minute preparation. With a little practice come speed and 
efficiency. If one keeps all notes, labels them as to subject 
treated, and clips them together, it is possible to use, year 
after year, the same mental prayers. These jottings will 
finally compile a fairly complete unit in the Liturgy, and year 
after year the teacher will improve and change her material. 


Is Too Much Demanded of Teacher? 


Some readers may object that even this much work on the 
part of the teacher of mental prayer will be too much. They 
will argue that this thinking is the teacher’s, not the pupil’s. 


Most of us have the use of a good meditation book. In this 
case, the teacher is merely acting as this aid for her inexperi- 
enced pupils. She pauses to permit each student to make his 
own applications; she guides him by suggestions, questions, 
and recollections. What meditation book does less? The 
teacher uses the outline so that his mind will not wander as, 
perhaps, hers did in the early community half-hour. No 
sensible person would counsel that a young boy be taught how 
to swim by throwing him into a lake. However, some of us 
are doing just that in the teaching of prayer. Isn’t it faintly 
possible that we “‘learned”’ that way ourselves? Shall we re- 
peat the experience with those who, we hope, will use this prac- 
tice, not alone in Religious life, but in everyday worldly 
spheres? Why should we not give them the best we can in the 
best way we know? But what will they do when we are not 
with them? Many of them will try it by themselves. Some 
of them will have a moderate measure of success. A few of 
them will make it a life practice. 
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Some teachers believe that it is a good practice to have each 
student take his turn at leading the prayer. The leader sits 
in the back of the room, using notes and ¢a/king out the pro- 
cedure just as the teacher would do. The writer feels that 
the vast majority of students are not able to do this as it 
should be done. Certainly each student should not be 
required to give a mental prayer. Their applications will not 
often be meat for thought. If the prayer is given badly, or 
even in a mediocre or average manner, many of the other 
students will quickly lose their taste for it. Pupils are too apt 
to emphasize the beautiful or the “flowery” to the disadvant- 
age of the practical and useful. At times the teacher might 
ask the students to write out a mental prayer. From this 
experience, she might be able to select a very few young folks 
who could safely be trusted to give an occasional prayer. 
After all, a meditation is not intended to be given by one 
student to another. It is a practice for them as individuals. 
The teacher leads the prayer in order to teach the class how it 
is done; it is merely a means to an end. She, therefore, will 
not confuse the means with the end. Often students who can 
make a fairly good prayer privately will, through fear of public 
opinion, do a poor piece of work when the prayer is given be- 
fore classmates. 

The only aids really helpful to the instructor are the New 
Testament, the Missal, and the teacher’s own heart. Follow- 
ing the explanation given here, the reader will find several 
mental prayers which may be helpful as illustrative material. 
The teacher’s “jottings’? precede the exercise, which is ex- 
panded when the teacher “talks it out.” The writer chal- 
lenges any teacher to follow the directions as explained in 
giving a mental prayer, and to follow up by an anonymous 
questionnaire concerning it. The wager is that her students 
will like the prayer so much that the teacher will feel obligated 
to give them more. All the while she will find that she is 
indirectly improving her own half-hour with Christ each 
morning. 
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Jottings for Mental Prayer on Easter 
(Sign of the Cross) 
Presence of God. 
Ask the grace of a glorious resurrection. 
Memory: 
First Easter Day. 
Jerusalem, Our Lady, Mary Magdalene, Pilate. 
Garden of tombs, soldiers, seal, sudden light, Christ, Wounds. 
Application: 
My own resurrection. 
Rising of all: those killed in skies, at sea, cremated. 
Just, condemned. This state always. 
Magdalene, friend, sinner, rewarded. 
Resolution: 
To say the Apostles’ Creed with more thought today. 


Prayer: Apostles’ Creed, emphasizing: “I believe in the resurrection of 
the body.” 


Expanded Form 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Sun, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

I place myself in the Presence of God... near Our Lord in the tomb in 
the garden. 

I ask the grace of a glorious resurrection for my own body. 

Memory.—The scene is the first Easter Day ... early dawn in April... 
I am walking in the Garden of Sepulchres where Our Lord’s Body lies 
buried . . . I come quickly and quietly near the door of the bleak tomb... 
I notice the seal of Pilate on the stone... The soldiers are sleeping . . . all 
is still... My thoughts slip to the city beneath the hills... Far off is 
Jerusalem ...somewhere there is Mary in the care of John... Mary 
spent the night in prayer, awaiting the resurrection ... Magdalene prob- 
ably wept most of the night .. . remembering the tortures of Good Friday, 
forgetting that He had promised to rise again . . . Pilate spent the night in 
remorse .. . Suddenly, in the garden near the tomb is commotion ... the 
darkness disappears... Light is everywhere... Miraculously, I see the 
Body of Christ, shining, beautiful, passing through the very stone of the 
door ... The Wounds are shining... His marks of glory... They are in 
His risen Body ...in His glorious Body in heaven... and some day I 
shall see them... the everlasting reminders of what my sins cost Our 
Lord ...He disappears... Angels descend and roll back the stone... 
breaking the seal... A woman approaches on the path... It is Magda- 
lene ...1I see her kneel and peer into the tomb... She begins to fear as 
she sees it is empty... Christ appears to her... She does not recognize 
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Him ... until He calls her “Mary”... Then I see her running quickly to 
tell the others. ... 

Application—What are the lessons for me in this reflection on the 
Resurrection? First, the lesson of my own resurrection...Am I living 
at this moment so that I can expect it to be glorious? ... What is keeping 
me from living this way?...I have walked in forgotten cemeteries... 
On some of the stones there were no longer any names ...so shall my 
grave be some day... What will it matter, then, if I have not used life’s 
graces and opportunities? What will these things that keep me from 
God matter then? ... The bodies of those killed in the skies shall rise... 
those drowned at sea... bodies cremated... those who died thousands 
of years ago... All these shall rise...in a terrible or beautiful state... 
perfect and without defects ...or ugly and terrible... knowing that for 
all eternity they will remain in this way ... close to God... or separated 
from Him... Another lesson for me is about Mary Magdalene... She 
had been among those on Calvary, ridiculed and scorned... But now 
because of her fidelity she is the first, after Our Lady, to see the risen 
Christ... Before Peter, the first Pope... before John...and all the 
other Apostles...She had been a great sinner... but she had never 
tallen back into the sins He forgave... She had been unafraid of scorn 
as long as He loved her... And this is her reward... How do I act in 


the face of ridicule?...Am I a Catholic leader? ... Where do I fail most 
in this regard?... 


Resolution.—To say the Apostles’ Creed very carefully and with thought 
today. 


Prayer—The Apostles’ Creed as explained in jottings. 


Medieval Advice to Peasants 


“Very gladly would I teach you how you may be sanctified and become 
great saints; and it is an easy matter since you are already on the road. ... 
You ought to be on intimate terms with God, and to be devout, and to pray 
gladly, not to be like the cattle. Thou sayest: ‘I don’t know any prayers 
but the 4ve Maria, and the Credo, and the Pater Noster. I answer, so far 
as concerns salvation, you know as much as Peter himself knew, if you 
know these.... Say the Pater Noster over and over again, because we are 
all bound to say this. Neither Pope nor angel could dispense you from say- 
ing it. And if thou askest ‘How often?’ I answer, the oftener the better” 
(from a Sermon by Berthold). 





Some Factors in the Development of 
Religious Vocations of Women 


By THe Ricut Reverenp Mser. Joun R. Hacan, S.T.D., Px.D. 
815 Superior Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


Ill. Vocational Influences from Religious Sources 


(1) Instructions on Vocations 


The Catholic Church, faithful to the teaching and example of 
its Divine Founder, holds the evangelical counsels in deep 
veneration. The Church, too, is conscious of its indebtedness 
to those who, having espoused these counsels, devote their 
lives to the furtherance of Christian charity and education. 
And in America, by reason of our peculiar educational system, 
the Religious community is simply indispensable. 

Such being the case, one would hardly assume that confer- 
ences and sermons on vocations would be of rare occurrence. 
Other matters not more fundamental in Christian life are ex- 


plained again and again at Sunday Mass, during special 
seasons of devotion, and on the occasion of a mission or re- 
treat. It is well to know just how frequently and regularly 
vocations are discussed from the pulpit. 

The 2,120 Sisters participating in this study were asked to 
state how often they had heard such sermons prior to their 
entry into the convent. The answers are detailed below. 


At At Special At At 
Sunday Parish Retreats or Convent 
Number who heard Mass Devotions Missions Receptions 
One sermon 414 
Two sermons 197 
Three sermons 99 
Four sermons 160 
Five sermons 93 
More than five 78 91 


Total 436 1,054 


The data reveal that prior to their entry into the convent: 
(1) one-fifth of the Sisters had heard a sermon on vocations at 
794 
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Sunday Mass, four-fifths had not; (2) one-sixth had heard a 
sermon on vocations at special devotions in Lent, May, 
October, First Friday, five-sixths had not; (3) one-half had 
heard a sermon on vocations at retreats or missions, one-half 
had not; (4) one-third had heard a sermon on vocations at a 
convent reception, two-thirds had not. 

Since there was no significant variation between the six 
age-groups one must conclude that pulpit reticence on the sub- 
ject of vocations has been the rule rather than the exception 
during the last sixty years. 

To paraphrase an old adage, “Out of hearing, out of mind.” 
Through its teaching office the Church explains the essential 
doctrines and practices of Christianity. Amongst these, 
evangelical perfection must be included, and indeed it was 
stressed time and again by Our Lord. The silence of the pul- 
pits is puzzling—but the bare fact of this silence does offer one 
explanation for the indifference of our people towards Religious 
vocations. 

Pamphlets, articles in religious journals, extensive treat- 
ments in book form, all have their place in Christian instruc- 
tion. It remains true that the more natural and effective form 
of instruction is the spoken word—tt is only necessary that 
the word de spoken. If vocations had dwindled despite the 
utmost efforts of the pulpit, one might have grounds for dis- 
couragement. The fact is that the most obvious means to 
foster recruitment to the Religious life have been most mea- 
gerly used. If every priest, whether pastor, missioner, or re- 
treat master, would consider it part of his office to speak on 
vocations as regularly as he speaks on other subjects essential 
to Christian life and worship, there would be no dearth of 
candidates for Religious profession. 


(2) Spiritual Counsellors 


While pondering her vocation, the future Religious turns for 
guidance to some one who has shown an interest in her wel- 
fare and who has an understanding of the higher life. Such 
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guidance may be only encouragement or it may be something 
more meaningful. 


The interest of the usual spiritual advisers was discovered 
by an inquiry concerning their attitude when the aspirant 
disclosed her vocational hopes. All were uniformly encourag- 
ing. The relative influence of the categories of counsellors 
‘ may be gathered from their frequency of mention. The 
pastor, the confessor, a Religious Sister, were instanced by 
nearly all the Sisters. The assistant pastor is mentioned half 
as often as the pastor, and the missioner and retreat master 
are mentioned only one-sixth as often. The subordinate 
position of the assistant pastor is easily understood, but not so 
that of the retreat master or the missioner. These last two 
seem to be in a good strategic position to offer counsel on the 
question of vocation. 


Another question more direct and searching was asked: 
“What one person do you consider mainly responsible under 
God for your entering the life of Religion?” The data here 
are of such importance that they are given in their entirety. 


Persons MAINLY RESPONSIBLE FOR FOSTERING THE VOCATION 


88 140 274 516 758 344 2,120 
1885-94 95-04 05-14 15-24 25-34 35-43 Total 


Father 3 il 13 27 39 17 110. 
Mother 13 31 73 * 148 240 102 607 
Pastor 8 15 23 33 41 17 137 
Assistant Pastor 1 4 10 16 22 13 66 
Confessor 27 32 53 92 79 33 316 
Religious Sister 35 57 107 220 333 193 945 
Others 11 13 33 47 53 37 194 





The Sisters were asked to name only one person, but some 
named two without indicating preference for either. In such 
cases both were included in the table. 


In percentual terms, a Religious Sister was named by 44% 
as the one mainly responsible for the vocation; mothers were 


listed by 25.5%; confessors by 13%; pastors by 6%; assist- 
ant pastors by 3%. 
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The general impression that Sisters themselves have more 
to do with encouraging vocations than any others, is verified 
by our data, but not to the extent that is ordinarily assumed. 
In only the last age-group does this influence account for 
approximately half the vocations. 

The high frequency of mention of “mother” can give food for 
reflection, especially in view of an opinion, fairly widespread 
but not too well informed, that the mother’s attitude is 
normally hostile. In a previous issue we gave some facts on 
the family attitude, and if these are compared with the present 
data considerable agreement will be found. It may be that a 
revision of opinion on the mother’s attitude is in order. An 
experienced seminary rector once remarked that, if he could 
substitute the fathers of his seminarians for their sons, he 
would guarantee to turn out the finest priests in the world. 
Some one may yet venture a similar appraisal of mothers of 
Religious Sisters.? 

Pastors, confessors, and assistant pastors do not exert much 
influence. The nature of the convent vocation may be such 
as to call for feminine rather than for masculine guidance. 
But there is also another explanation. From other data 
gathered in this study it is apparent that priests as a class 
hesitate to broach the question of vocation to young girls or 
even to assume responsibility for their guidance into the con- 
vent. In this they seem overcautious, and certainly do not 
aid our cause. If the girl herself opens the subject, the priest, 
whether pastor or confessor, is always considerate. But all 
too often young girls are timid in introducing this matter 
even when dealing with their confessor. They await his word 
under the conviction that he knows the state of their soul and 
would make the suggestion himself if he felt that God had 
called them. His silence, if interpreted as a denial of their 
hopes, results in a lost vocation. 


1In an unpublished study made in 1931, the writer summarized some pre-convent data 
on 1,750 Sisters from eighteen States. In response to a similar question on the person mainly 
responsible for fostering the vocation, 87% named a Religious Sister, 8% named their mothers, 
The writer has reason to believe, however, that the Sisters confused two separate things— 
their vocation to Religious life and their selection of a particular community. Obviously 
this latter depends in even greater measure upon other Religious Sisters than does the former. 
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(3) Influence of the School on the Choice of Community 


Some familiarity with particular Sisterhoods usually dic- 
tates the choice of the community, and this familiarity is 
normally obtained through the school. Thus, 58% of the 
Sisters entered the community which had taught in their ele- 
mentary school; 62% entered the community which had 
taught in their high school; 32% entered the community 
which had taught in their college; and 49% entered the com- 
munity which had conducted their school of nursing. 

Something might be interpolated at this point upon the 
wisdom of Sisters discussing vocations in terms broader than 
those of their own communities—but this would take us too 
far away from our present consideration. 


(4) Proportion of Sisters Active in Encouraging Vocations 


Since Religious Sisters have the major part in developing 
vocations, it is useful to know how many members of a com- 
munity tend to show activity in this regard. Our data are 
given in full detail. 


NuMBER OF SisTERS WHO FosTERED VocaTIONS 
Number of 


Vocations 88 140 274 516 758 344 2,120 
Fostered 1885-94 95-04 05-14 15-24 25-34 35-43 Total 


1 3 11 28 78 133 25 278 
2 7 8 35 62 63 10 185 
3 6 12 36 34 14 2 104 
4 5 6 20 25 8 l 65 
5 4 9 13 21 7 0 54 
6 0 10 11 11 3 0 35 
7 2 7 4 4 0 0 17 
8 1 2 4 9 1 0 17 
9 2 2 3 4 0 0 11 
10 3 2 7 7 0 0 19 
10+ 11 16 27 10 0 1 65 


Of the 2,120 Sisters, 849 or 40% reported that they had been 
effective in bringing others into the convent. There is con- 
siderable variation between the several age-groups. The 
youngest group, of course, has a low record. The group 
1905-14 made the best showing, 70% of them having been 
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active, as compared with 50% for the group 1885-94, 59% for 
the group 1895-1904, 51% for the group 1915-24, and 30% 
for the group 1925-34. 

Star differeth from star in glory. Everyone has not in equal 
measure the extroversion which characterizes the successful 
leader or missioner. There are personalities which are natu- 
rally attractive and personalities which are quite the reverse. 
Nor should the element of religious zeal be discounted, for it 
is probably due to this more than to anything else that some 
Sisters reproduce themselves spiritually whereas others are 
sterile. There are, too, certain highly favorable positions for 
the encouragement of vocations—the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school have been previously noted in this connection. 
Other things being equal, it is manifestly to the advantage of 
the community to place in such positions those who seem 
gifted to exercise an appeal to young people. But since the 
grace of vocation may come at any age, every teaching Re- 
ligious has an important function to perform in helping that 
grace to come to fruition. 


Deductions from Our Study 


Our study has shown that there is something for everyone 
to do if vocations to our Religious communities are to in- 
crease. The priest in the pulpit, the confessional, or the 
office, the parents in the home, the Sisters in the schools and 
hospitals—all can share in this great work of furthering the 
Kingdom of God by bringing more devoted souls into His holy 
service. By the example of their own lives, by kind words of 
encouragement, by sympathetic understanding, above all by 
endeavoring to form within themselves a true appreciation of 
the state of evangelical perfection, priests, Sisters, parents 
can communicate something of their own interior glow into 
the hearts of our young people and give them courage to answer 
the call of ““Come, follow Me.” 

For, after all our statistical studies and psychological analy- 
sis, it must never be forgotten that a Religious vocation is not 
merely the consequence of a particular mental and emotional 
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pattern, nor of a particular hereditary tendency, nor of a 
particular conditioning by the home or school or neighbor- 
hood. In the last resort a Religious vocation is a special grace 
of God. Grace does not dispense with nature, and we have 
tried to indicate some of the natural means and conditions 
amidst which the grace seems best to flourish. 

Yet, we are dealing with something which is essentially 
supernatural and spiritual, and which can be helped and 
nourished by means which are themselves supernatural and 
spiritual—prayer, sacrifice, and the Sacraments. 


We Pause to Take Stock 


“The manifold activities and gigantic enterprises of the American Cath- 
olic clergy and laity have indeed for long been the wonder and admiration of 
the Church the world over. To be reminded of this, one needs only to re- 
flect on our great numbers, our churches and schools, our monasteries and 
convents, our charities and missions, our unparalleled organization and 
unremitting energy throughout the length and breadth of our vast terri- 
tory, and far beyond it to foreign lands. It is not too much to say that for 
a practical manifestation of Christianity and its fruitfulness there is noth- 
ing in all the history of the Church that surpasses, as to period of time and 
mass of accomplishment, the record of Catholics in America. This 
country is unique among the nations of the world for big business and in- 
credible achievement, and American Catholics have exhibited analogous 
characteristics as regards their faith and religion” (Dr. Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, January, 1945, p. 320). 





Book Reviews 


Pope Pius XII, Priest and Statesman. By Kees Van Hoek; with a Preface 


by the Bishop of Galway (Philosophical Library, New York City, 1944; 
pp. 106; price $2.00). 


This volume is apparently a reprinting of a work that appeared originally 
in 1939. It presents a compact biography of the reigning Pontiff to a 
point somewhere in the first year of his pontificate. The story holds great 
interest for the devout Catholic or the student of contemporary biography. 
The truly remarkable career of this great leader is told in a fashion that 
compels attention. Father Pacelli’s meeting with Monsignor Gasparri, 
the Secretary of the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
was no accident. The unusual talents of the young priest had attracted 
notice in official circles. Despite his own desire to be a simple parish priest, 
he was soon embarked on a diplomatic career. A brilliant scholar, an elo- 
quent orator, an accomplished linguist, he was eminently well fitted for the 
work that lay before him. 

Outstanding is the description of Cardinal Pacelli’s visit to America 
and of his coronation. The ceremony of the coronation of a Pope is the 
most impressive and the longest of all the functions of the Church. 

We regret that the volume does not give us more of the teachings of the 
present Holy Father in his many Encyclicals and in his Christmas Mes- 
sages. But this short biography will stir the interest of the student of ec- 
clesiastical history; he will be impelled to follow the present Holy Father 
to his ultimate triumph over the false ideologies that threaten to engulf the 
world. 


(Rev.) Paut E. Campsent, A.M., Litt.D. 


The Bond of Peace. By Michael Kent, Author of “The Mass of Brother 
Michel” (Religion and Culture Series, Bruce, 1945; pp. 170, with notes 
and Appendixes; price $2.00). 


The great purpose of this book is to lead the way in restoring the unity 
of Christendom. ‘The time has come,” writes Father Husslein, S.J., in 
his Preface to the work, “when to seek to restore the unity of Christendom, 
so far as this may be possible, should obviously be a most intense desire 
for every Christian.” In the present crisis of the world, the defeat of the 
Axis is not enough. We must reéstablish Christian unity, and the basis of 
this unity must be found in world conscience. The author analyzes many 
of the movements, the theories, the doctrines, that militate against this 
unity today. He does so in a spirit of eminent fairness, and never condemns 
any teaching without exact supporting quotations from the teacher or his 
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supporters. Many modern writers assert that the plight of the world today 
is the result of the failure of Christianity, but Michael Kent makes it clear 
that the world has failed to give Christianity a trial. 

The second chapter is an answer to Mr. Channing Pollock, whose self- 
emancipation from creed and dogma received great publicity a few years 
ago. This chapter, writes the author, is but slightly altered from an answer 
sent to The American Mercury, which, however, was not accepted for. 
publication. To Pollock religion is “‘an instinctive, personal communion 
with the Infinite.” To go to church is to “waste an hour... that might be 
spent with Herbert Spencer or Ortega y Gasset.” Kent answers: “Re- 
ligious devotion consists not in pious sentiments but in practising religion; 
and a fundamental exercise in the practice of religion is the habit of going to 
church.” If the world wants religion, it must practise religion. 

Kent finds the foundation for the modern discovery that “the ordinary 
tenets of morality . . . are repressive prohibitions imposed on the race by an 
autocratic spiritual dictatorship,” in the work of Doctor Sigmund Freud. 
This teaching does away with the moral law. 

The author devotes the second and the third parts of his work chiefly to 
a discussion of the relationship between the religious upheaval of the 
sixteenth century and the political philosophies that have given us the 
World Wars of the twentieth century. He sees no remedy for the plight 
in which the world finds itself except to return to “the Unity of the Spirit 
in the Bond of Peace.” He draws a striking parallel between the writings 
of one of the great heresiarchs and the fanatical leader of the Nazis. 

What is the remedy? St. Teresa tells us that she determined “to do 
what little was in my power which was to follow the Evangelical Counsels 
as perfectly as I could.” This is a contribution that every Christian can 
make; it is the contribution of personal sanctity. Hilaire Belloc sounds a 
warning for the modern world: ‘Europe must return to the Faith or she will 
perish.” Four hundred years have passed since the religious upheaval, 
and the flood of defections has so far been counteracted by a mere trickle of 
conversions. “The trickle has been constant, but has not increased to any. 
appreciable extent. Before the unity of the Spirit can be restored, that 
trickle must swell to an imposing flood”’ (p. 143). 

The contribution of the individual is of great interest to the reader. 
Kent calls for every living member of the Mystical Body of Christ to join 
a Crusade of threefold Sacrifice: Mass and Holy Communion; acts of 
deliberate self-denial; involuntary trials and sufferings. Thus, every 
individual can share in the work of restoration. ‘In this manner sacrifice 
may accomplish what political compromise, theological discussion, preach- 
ing, apologetics, and even prayer alone could not do: the restoration of the 
separated Christian peoples to the Unity of the Spirit, through expiating 
the sins which caused that separation. The construction of the new social 










































Books by Reu. 
R., Garrigou- Lagrange, 6. P. 


Father Garrigou-Lagrange is one of the most interesting and 
powerful figures in the current Thomistic resurgence, for many 
years a member of the faculty of the Angelico, the Dominican 
institute of higher ecclesiastical studies in Rome. It is safe to 
say that no living man, not even Maritain or Sertillanges, has 
done more to advance the cause of Catholic thought than he. 
Since the death of Gardeil, his former teacher, and Hugon, his 
associate, he has been the regularly acknowledged leader of the 
Thomistic movement. One of the most prolific writers of this 
generation, he is at the same time one of the most powerful and 
profound. .. . Father Garrigou-Lagrange does not owe his pre- 
eminence in the realm of Catholic thought to the number of his 


productions, but to the peculiar vigor and intensity of his under- 
standing. 


GOD: HIS EXISTENCE AND HIS NATURE 


A Thomistic Solution of Certain Agnostic Antinomies. Translated from 
Fifth French Edition by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. 


Two volumes, $7.00 
THE ONE GOD 


A Commentary on the First Part of St. Thomas’ Theological Summa. 
Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., S.T.D. 


$6.00 
PROVIDENCE 


Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. 
$2.75 


PREDESTINATION 
Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. 
$3.00 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND CONTEMPLATION 


According to St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John of the Cross. Translated 
by Sister M. Timothea, O.P. 
$3.50 


kB. Herder Book Ca. 
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order may then be safely left to the statesmen and diplomats. When a 
united Christendom returns to the Altar and restores the Cross, we may 
hope for peace.” Thus shall we restore all things in Christ through the 
“Unity of the Spirit in the Bond of Peace.” 


(Rev.) Paut E. Campsext, A.M., Lirr.D. 





Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living. A Curriculum for the Ele- 
mentary School. Volume I. Primary Grades by Sister Mary Joan, 
O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, O.P., under the supervision of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George Johnson, Ph.D., Department of Education of the Catholic 
University of America (The Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1944; pages 308, appropriately illustrated; price $4.00). 


This book is a part of the work of the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship, set up by the Catholic University of America to carry out the direc- 
tions of the Bishops of the United States in drawing up a constructive social 
program of education based on Christian principles in accordance with the 
instructions of our late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. As it is intended to 
supplement the course of study in any section of the country, the curriculum 
is necessarily broad and flexible. The aim and objectives of Christian 
education are well stated, and there are many valuable suggestions for a 
teacher of first, second, or third grade in ways of promoting Christian social 
living from the very beginning of education. The Bibliography for teach- 
ers and the literature suggested for the use of children in the first three 
grades are particularly valuable to a busy teacher. 

The book would be of value in a Religious teacher-training institution 
for giving a broad view of the elementary school program. However, the 
repetition and careful list of the obvious detract from the interest of the 
book. The suggested activities are not sufficiently developed to be of 
value to any but an experienced teacher. 


Sister M. Uriet, O.P. 


Our Review Table 


Lesson Plans in Religion, Volumes III (Grades V and VI) and IV (Grades 
VII and VIII), prepared under the supervision of the Chancery Office, 
Diocese of Boise, Idaho (Chancery, Boise, Idaho, 1944; Volume III, 477 
pages; Volume IV, 340 pages). 





Volume III is a Teacher’s Manual containing Lesson Plans and Outlines 
on Chapters 1-18 of Kinkead’s Explanation of the Baltimore Catechism 


THE MOST CHALLENGING WORLD IN HISTORY 


OU WHO MOLD the minds of 
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and on Johnson—Sister Dominica’s Bible History. Each Lesson has its 
Presentation, Explanation and Application. Volume IV contains the out- 
lines on Chapters 19-37 of Kinkead’s work, on Butler’s Little Pictorial 
Lives of the Saints, and on Montessori’s The Mass Explained to Boys and 
Girls. The Applications are particularly good; they bring religion into the 
very life of the pupil. , 


The Child and the Emperor, by Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. A legend 
in fourteen short chapters that tells the story of the meeting in Rome of 
the young Jesus and the mighty Augustus. It is not beyond the child; 
it is of interest even to the adult (Macmillan, 1945; price $1.50, pages 
70). 


Educational Implications of the Philosophy of Henri Bergson, by Mother 
Mary Bernard Bonhomme, O.S.U., M.A. A dissertation submitted to 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfillment of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy (The Catholic University of America Press, 1944; pages 
183, with Bibliography and Index). 


Our Children’s Year of Grace, by Therese Mueller. This small book paves 
the way for a closer, holier, and more vital union of the home with 
Christ and His Church. It draws both teacher and child deeper into 
the “Year of Grace” (Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo.; price 50 cents; 
pages 40, illustrated by Ade Bethune). 


Treatise on the Spiritual Life, by St. Vincent Ferrer, O.P. Translated 
from the French by the Reverend Fr. T. A. Dixon. A treatise on salu- 
tary counsels drawn solely from the writings and expressions of the holy 
doctors of the Church. This manual of St. Vincent was the special 
delight of St. Louis Bertrand (The Newman Book Shop, 1944; price 
50 cents; pages vii + 58). 


Apostolate to Assist Dying Non-Catholics, by the Rt. Rev. Raphael K. 
Markham, S.T.D. This pamphlet of some twenty pages will assist 
priests, Sisters, nurses and social workers in preparing well-meaning 
non-Catholics to die a happy death. It carries the Jmprimatur of 
Archbishop McNicholas (Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio). 
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